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FIRM of architects in Iowa is said t0 Rule AedrpoFated 

in its regular form of specification a clause requiring that 

all cans, kegs, sacks, and so on, containing material to be 
used in the bailding shall be placed on the ground without 
being opened, and that they shall not be opened until they 
have been inspected by the architects, or some one with their 
authority, and shall not be removed without their orders. The 
local contractors object to this provision, and the Builders’ 
Exchange has given notice that none of its members will 
tender for work in the office of these architects until it is modi- 
fied. It is not surprising that contractors do not like to bind 
themselves to keep their work waiting until the architects have 
inspected their materials, and we are inclined to think that the 
architects are unnecessarily making martyrs of themselves in 
the interest of their clients. Of course, their reason for insist- 
ing on this clause in the specification is that inferior materials 
are frequently substituted by mechanics for those that they 
have contracted to furnish, and that an examination of the orig- 
inal package affords some security that it contains the article 
specified. Unfortunately, the security so gained is very shad- 
owy, far too much so to make it worth while for architects to 
sacrifice themselves in the pursuit of it. Every contractor 
who loves dishonest gain knows how to place original packages 
where they will meet the eye of the architect, while he reserves 
in a suitable hiding-place material of a very different quality, 
to be produced as soon as the architect’s back is turned; and 
there are plenty of dealers who, at the contractors’ request, 
and even without his request, will take a can marked with 
some reputable name, pour out its contents into some private 
reserve, and refill it with cheap concoctions of their own. 
Against tricks of this sort no reasonable vigilance on the part 
of the architect can afford the owner protection, and it is the 
professional man that cannot, and should not, be expected to act 
as detective over all the workmen emploved in his buildings, 
even if he could successfully do so. After all, it is the me- 
chanic who agrees in writing to do certain work, and use 
certain materials. If he does not do so, he is liable to the 
owner for damages, and the measure of damages in such cases 
is, as a rule, the sum that it would cost to remove the improper 
materials and substitute those agreed upon. In the case of 
painters’ materials, in which, perhaps, the grossest frauds are 
perpetrated, there is no doubt that the architect. or the owner, 
is entitled to compel the contractor to have the inferior paint 
or varnish cleaned off, and replaced with proper material, and 
if this would involve defacing the woodwork to which the paint 
has been applied, the contract ought to make it clear that the 
woodwork also must be replaced at the painter’s expense. A 
few experiences of sandpapering rosin varnish off all the doors 
and finish of a house, to replace it with the material specified, 
would inspire in a painter a wholesome respect for specifica- 








tions and contracts, and it is assuredly the province, and even 
the duty, of an architect to require this to be done if he has 
good reason to think that inferior materials have been employed. 
What architects need, therefore, is not a provision in their 
specifications for their inspection of original packages, which 
wastes their time, causes delay and expense to honest con- 
tractors, and affords no real protection, but a set of tests, which 
they can apply to work of which they have suspicions, and 
satisfy themselves whether it accords with the contract or not. 
In the case of lead-paints, a profound knowledge of chemistry 
is not required to inform the architect whether his client is 
being cheated with chalk, and it must be remembered that a 
contractor is not released from his agreement if he gets his 
work done without detection, but that, if it should appear at 
any subsequent time that he had not fulfilled his undertaking, 
the’owner is entitled to redress. The testing of varnishes is 
not so easy as that of paints, since their quality varies almost 
to infinity; but something can be ascertained by the smell 

a bit of the v varnish, or of wood covered with it, when held in 
a flame. The makers of good varnishes, as, indeed, of good 
materials of other kinds, might prepare directions for simple 
tests of this sort, which would be extremely useful to architects 
und owners, and, incidentally, to themselves. 


T is rather curious that an American city of the size of New 
| York should be decorated with so few pieces of bad statuary. 

We do not mean few in comparison with the number of 
statues actually erected, but few when one considers how many 
more bad ones there might easily be. By great good luck, 
sculpture has hitherto escaped the admiration of the ruling 
class, who prefer to honor their great men in the flesh, and 
drink with them and feast with them, rather than to set up 
brazen images of them, before which they and their posterity 
might lout low. But the ruling class, who acquire their money 
so easily and so plentifully, by such mysterious and strange ways, 
have already seen the necessity of cultivating the Fine-Arts, 
and from decorating their bar-rooms with fine paintings, have 
advanced to building for themselves vast and florid mansions 
on fashionable uptown streets, and presently the advantages of 
sculpture may attract their attention. So, though the city 
lacks the embellishment that would be lent by statues of ‘Tweed 
and Peter Sweeney, no one can guess how soon the present 
District-Attorney may not endow his admiring fellow-citizens 
with a perpetu: il reminder of his own preéminency. Perhaps it 
was a spirit of prevision that induced the Park Board rece ntly 
to formulate certain rules to be obse rved in the acceptance and 
erection of sculpture in the city’s parks; perhaps they had an 
advance hint that some body of Scotch-Americans, Franco- 
Americans, German-Americans, Hiberno-Italo-Russo-Scandi- 
navian-Americans were about to demand that their rights as 
voters and good party-workers should be recognized and the sy 
should be allowed to add to the sc ulptured horrors of the Mall, 
where Moore, Schiller, Burns, Bethoven, Mazzini — those 
famous Americans — and others have inspired with awe succeed- 
ing generations of nurse-maids. It is one of the few advantages 
of the checker-board system of laying-out cities that it provides 
practically no site which cries aloud for the sc ulptor’s adorning 
skill. The present generation is so self-conscious, so regardless 
of the rights of the generations to come, that it is occupying 
with its own.records not only the best sites, but all, good, bad 
and indifferent, and if New York had a greater number of 
favorable sites we may feel sure that the statues of Dodge and 
Seward and Lafayette would have had a full companionship of 
equally execrable works of imported or domestic sculpture. 
The most amazingly un-American thing that has happened 
recently is the display of good sense on the part of the donor 
of the proposed Hall of Fame that will prevent the panels of 
the portico from being filled full to overflowing with the names 
of the famous as soon as the panels are in place. 


J HE rules adopted by the Park Board are in the main sensi- 
l ble and judicious. It would have been well, however, to 

expand the final rule, which gives to the Board the right 
to remove any statue or structure already placed in any park 
which may contravene the rules now adopted, if such removal 
is advised by the Art-Commission, by adding a clause reserving 
to the Board and its successors the right to remove from a site, 
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or even to seclude permanently, any work of art once accepted 
which, for one reason or another, may have lost favor with the 
educated public. We have a very strong feeling that in 
the matter of civic adornment no generation has a right to 
grant a site in perpetuo to any work of art and so preclude the 
artists of succeeding generations, men presumably of greater 
force and merit than those of to-day, from using the natural 
advantages of a site to the best advantage. A case in point is 
the Worth Monument, at the junction of Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue, one of the best sites in the city. It would give us 
pain to have this monument removed : it is excellent in itself, 
and Launitz’s bas-relief is a gem, and, moreover, the ashes of a 
gallant soldier rest beneath it; yet, from the standpoint of the 
ultimate propriety of civic adornment, future generations may 
feel it a hardship that a more imposing, more artistic monu- 
ment should not occupy that favored site. Where the Board’s 
rules are general in terms, they are reasonable, but when they 
attempt to be particular they are not so discreet. Thus, the 
rule that ordains that “the pedestal of any statue or bust 
placed in any of the parks shall not exceed two-thirds of the 
height of the statue proper” is simply childish and unreason- 
able. A bust on a pedestal two-thirds of its own height would 
be simply absurd: even the huge busts in the Mall would be- 
come only more ludicrous on such pedestals. Moreover, it is 
more than likely that Barnard’s “ Pan” may revive the Roman 
fashion of recumbent effigies of river gods, wate~ nymphs and 
so on, and to ordain that the pedestals of such figures or groups 
must be only “two-thirds of the height of the statue proper” 
may produce a result very unfortunate for the sculptor’s fame. 
We doubt, too, the wisdom of the rule that declares that 
“statues shall be placed on/y as adjuncts to buildings, bridges, 
viaducts or other structural work, purely artificial in their 
nature, etc.” Strictly enforced, this rule would do a great 
wrong in many cases by bringing a statue into undesirable 
juxtaposition with others with which it could not harmonize, 
or depriving it of the seclusion and isolation its theme and 


sentiment demanded. 
y tain documentary evidence as to the frequency with which 
architects appeal to their editors for advice in the matter of 
procuring redress from those who have wronged them through 
the unauthorized reproduction of their buildings. Sometimes 
the complaint is brought against a fellow-professional or sov- 
disant architect, sometimes against a speculating builder, a 
private individual or a corporation, but oftenest against the 
aggrieved architect’s former client. We have always given 
such complainants all the aid and comfort we could; but, as such 
cases when they actually get into court are usually decided in 
favor of the defendant, our sympathetic assistance has, prob- 
ably, been of little real value. Until now, however, we have 
never encountered the reverse of this familiar contention, a 
case, that is, where an aggrieved owner serks redress against 
his architect because the latter has repeated a building for the 
original design —or drawings —of which the architect had 
been paid by his now offended former client. This unusual 
case has been referred to us lately by the owner, and, iu the 
spirit of fair-play, we have given him, too, all the aid and com- 
fort we could, and in forwarding our reply wrote: “ We have 
no hesitation in saying that we feel that the architect you em- 
ployed has not given proper attention to the matter of comity, 
ethics, and, in fact, common decency in duplicating essentially 
the building you had ordered from him by another erected at 
so short a distance from yours.” In this lies the nub of the 
grievance ; the structure, “an elaborate and altogether unusual 
country residence,” is duplicated by one identically as elaborate 
and unusual only two miles away, a distance too short for the 
mutuality of identity to escape even the most careless observer. 
The outrage upon common decency is plain. 





HE columns of this and other architectural journals con- 


ECURE in our sympathy in this very interesting case — 
S interesting because it involves at once the disputed ques- 
tion of the ownership of drawings, and by inference prop- 
erty in the design, and the much-discussed matter of artistic 
copyright, and the doubt as to where that right vests — our 
correspondent asked us if we would not publish the original 


’ 


structure and its duplicate and so “show up” the offender. 
Finding that suit had already been brought against the architect, 
and as we knew only one side of the story, and as there was an 





obvious possibility that the owner had actually employed some 
dealer in “ready-made” architecture, and had himself inno- 
cently trespassed on the rights of some earlier user of the “un- 
usual” and “elaborate” design, we, naturally, had to deny the 
request. Whereupon our correspondent declares that our 
course in “shielding his [the architect’s] act from the public is 
false — false alike to moral principals and to the public, . . . 
It is just such false sentiment that is responsible for much of 
American rottenness, political and commercial. We are so 
afraid of making a fuss or condemning openly in round terms 
an offender against ‘common decency’ that we tacitly encour- 
age all sorts of meanness, trickery, vice and fraud.” Largely 
this is so. But it is a dangerous thing to meddle with a case 
already at bar, and there are many chestnuts in the fire that 
editors have to allow to burn, simply because they were not 
born salamanders. But, after all, humanum est errare, and the 
tendency of modern times is to adopt reformatory rather than 
punitory measures in transforming useless into useful citizens. 





ERHAPS the world’s history contains no more remarkable 
record of achievement than is afforded by the narrative of 
the domination and control of the vast multitudes of India 

by the British residents and administrators, backed by a rela- 
tively small military force, and in all probability this success is 
not so much due to firmness as to a certain liberal-mindness, 
peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon, which allowed them to see that 
the native religions and the laws of caste might be left, in the 
main, undisturbed without affecting the commercial and ma- 
terial interests which most concerned Britons. In spite of this 
good intent, the necessary wars and the still more necessary 
physical improvements of an engineering nature have wrought 
an immense amount of damage to temples, tombs and archi- 
tectural monuments of all kinds, and but little having been 
done to repair these damages the process of decay has been has- 
tened by neglect. Just when the Archwological Survey of 
India was established we do not know, and although its work, 
which has been mainly of a recording nature, did include the 
giving of some attention to the preservation of the architectural 
and archeological remains of the country, it has not had large 
funds at its disposal and its efforts have been much hampered 
by secretarial influence and the entanglement of bureaucratic 
red-tape. Just now it seems likely that something of real 
magnitude and importance in the matter of preservation may 
be accomplished. Lord Curzon, the present Viceroy of India, 
recently attended the annual meeting of the Bengal Asiatic So- 
ciety and made an address of singular interest and importance, 
for, in the first place, he declared that he was present not as an 
individual but as an official and for the purpose of confessing 
the great shortcomings of the Government in the matter of 
caring for the vast, numerous and precious archeological 
remains of the wide-spreading territory of India, and to promise 
that proper reparation should be made. The catholicity of his 
intention and the degree of his comprehension of what the 
situation really is and what it calls for is capitally indicated in 
one passage of his address, where he says: “If there be any 
one who says to me that there is no duty devolving upon a 
Christian Government to preserve the monuments of a pagan art 
or the sanctuaries of an alien faith, I cannot pause to argue with 
such aman. Art and beauty and the reverence that is owing 
to all that has evoked human genius, or has inspired human 
faith, are independent of creeds, and, in so far as they touch 
the sphere of religion, are embraced by the common religion of 
all mankind. Viewed from this standpoint, the rock temple 
of the Brahmans stands on precisely the same footing as the 
Buddhist Vihara, and the Mahomedan Musjid as the Christian 
cathedral. There is no principle of artistic discrimination be- 
tween the mausoleum of the despot and the sepulchre of the 
saint. What is beautiful, what is historic, what tears the mask 
off the face of the past, and helps us to read its riddles and to 
look it in the eyes — these and not the dogmas of a combative 
theology are the principal criteria to which we must look. . . . 
I hope to assert more definitely during my time the Imperial 
responsibility of Government in respect of Indian antiquities, 
to inaugurate or to persuade a more liberal attitude on the part 
of those with whom it rests to provide the means, and to be a 
faithful guardian of the priceless treasure-house of art and 
learning that has, for a few years at any rate, been committed 
to my charge.” Adherence to and fulfilment of this pledge 
would do much to strengthen the regard of the natives for the 
Imperial Government. 
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Monument to Th. de Banville. From La Semaine des Constructeurs. 


J HE following investigation was not undertaken at first by 
| choice, but devolved on the writer in 1895 through instruc- 

tions from the Corporation of Harvard University to pro- 
pose changes for remedying the acoustical difficulties in the 
lecture-room of the Fogg Art Museum, a building that had just 
been completed. About two years were spent in ‘experimenting 
on this room, and permanent changes were then made. Almost 
immediately afterward it became certain that a new Boston 
Music Hall would be erected, and the questions arising in the 
consideration of its plans forced a not unwelcome continuance 
of the general investigation. 

No one can appreciate the condition of architectural acous- 
tics — the science of sound as applied to buildings —that has 
not with a pressing case in hand sought through the scattered 
literature for some safe guidance. Responsibility in a large 
aud irretrievable expenditure of money compels a careful con- 
sideration, and emphasizes the meagreness and inconsistency of 
the current suggestions. Thus the most definite and often 
repes ated statements are such as the following : that the dimen- 
sions of a room should be in the ratio 2: 3:5, or according 
to some writers, 1: 1: 2, and others, 2: 3: 4; it is probable 
that the basis of these suggestions is the ratios of the harmonic 
intervals in music, but the connection is untraced and remote. 
Moreover, such advice is rather difficult to apply; should one 
measure the length to the back or to the front of the galleries, 
to the back or the front of the stage recess? Few rooms have 
a flat roof, where should the height be measured? Another 
writer, who had seen the Mormon Temple, recommended that 
all auditoriums be elliptical. Sanders Theatre is by far the 
best auditorium in Cambridge and is semicircular in general 
shape, but with a recess that makes it almost anything; and, 
on the other hand, the lecture-room in the Fogg ‘Art Museum 
is also semicircular, indeed was modelled after Sanders The- 
atre, and it was the worst. But Sanders Theatre is in wood 
and the Fogg lecture-room is plaster on tile; one seizes on this 
only to be immediately reminded that Sayles Hall in Providence 
is largely lined with wood and is bad. Curiously enough, each 

suggestion is advanced as if it alone were sufficient. As 
examples of remedies may be cited the placing of vases about 
the room for the sake of resonance, wrongly supposed to have 
been the object of the vases in Greek theatres; the stretching 
of wires, even now a frequent though useless device. 

The problem is necessarily complex, and each room presents 
many conditions, each of which contributes to the result in a 
greater or less degree, according to circumstances. ‘To take 
justly into account these varied conditions, the solution of the 





1A series of papers by Wallace U. Sabine, Assistant-Professor of Physics at 
Harvard University. 





problem should be quantitative, not merely qualitative; and to 
reach its highest usefulness it should be such that its applica- 
tion can precede, not follow, the construction of the building. 

In order that hearing may be good in any auditorium, it is 
necessary that the sound should be sufficiently loud; that the 
simultaneous components of a complex sound should maintain 
their proper relative intensities ; and that the successive sounds 
in rapidly moving articulation, either of speech or music, should 
be clear and distinct, free from each other and from extraneous 
noises. ‘These three are the necessary, as they are the entirely 
sufficient, conditions for good hearing. ‘The architectural prob- 
lem is, correspondingly, threefold, and in this introductory paper 
an attempt will be made to sketch and define briefly the subject 
on this basis of classification. Within the three fields thus 
defined is comprised without exception the whole of architect- 
ural acoustics. 

Loudness. — Starting with the simplest conceivable audi- 
torium — a level and open plain, with the ground bare and 
hard, a single person for an audience —it is clear that the 
sound will spread in a hemispherical wave diminishing in inten- 
sity as it increases in size, proportionally. If, instead of being 
bare, the ground is occupied by a large audience, the sound 
diminishes in intensity even more rapidly, being now absorbed. 
The upper part of the sound-wave escapes unaffected, but the 
lower edge — the only part that is of service to an audience on 
a plain —is rapidly lost. ‘The first and most obvious improve- 
ment is to raise the speaker above the level of the audience ; 
the second is to raise the seats at the rear; and the third is to 
place a wall behind the speaker. ‘The result is most attrac- 
tively illustrated in the Greek theatre. These changes being 
made, still all the sound rising at any considerable angle is lost 
through the opening above, and only part of the speaker's 
efforts serve the audience. When to this auditorium a roof is 
added the average intensity of sound throughout the room is 
greatly increased, especially that of sustained tones; and the 
intensity of sound at the front and the rear is more nearly 
equalized. If, in addition, galleries be constructed in order to 
elevate the distant part of the audience and bring it nearer to the 
front, we have the general form of the modern auditorium, 
The problem of calculating the loudness at different parts of 
such an auditorium is, obviously, complex, but it is perfectly 
determinate, and as soon as the reflecting and absorbing power 
of the audience and that of the various wall-surfaces are known 
it can be solved approximately. Under this head will be con- 
sidered the effect of sounding- boards, the relative merits of 
different materials used as reflectors, the refraction of sound 
aud the influence of the variable temperature of the air through 
the heating and ventilating of the room, and similar subjects. 

2. Distortion of Complex Sounds: Interference and Reso- 
nance. —In discussing the subject of loudness the direct and 
reflected sounds have been spoken of as if always reinforcing 
each other when they come together. A moment’s considera- 
tion of the nature of sound will show that as a matter-of-fact it 
is entirely possible for them to oppose each other. ‘The sound- 
ing body in its forward motion sends off a wave of condensa- 
tion, which is immediately followed through the air by a wave 
of rarefaction produced by the vibrating body as it moves back. 
These two waves of opposite character taken together constitute 
a sound-wave. ‘The source continuing to vibrate, these waves 
follow each other in a train. Bearing in mind this alternating 
character of sound, it is evident that should the sound travel- 
ling by different paths — by reflection from different walls — 
come together again, the paths being equal in length, conden- 
sation will arrive at the same time as condensation, and rein- 
force it, and rarefaction will, similiarly, reinforce rarefaction. 
But should one path be a little shorter than the other, rare- 
faction by one and condensation by the other may arrive at the 
same time, and ut this point there will be comparative silence. 
The whole room may be mapped out into regions in which the 
sound is loud and regions in which it is feeble. When there 
are many reflecting surfaces the interference is much more 
complex. When the note changes in pitch the interference 
system is entirely altered in character. A single incident will 
serve to illustrate this point. ‘There is a room in the Jeffer- 
son Physical Laboratory, known as the Constant-temperature 
Room, that has been of the utmost service throughout these 
experiments. It is in the centre of one wing of the building, 
is entirely under ground, even below the level of the basement 
of the building, has separate foundations and double walls, each 
wall being very thick and of brick in cement. It was origi- 
nally designed for investigations in heat requiring constant 
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temperature, and its peculiar location and construction were 
for this purpose. As it was not so in use, however, it ‘was 
turned over to these experiments in sound, and a room more 
suitable could not be designed. From its location and con- 
struction, it is extremely quiet. Without windows, its walls, 
floor, and ceiling —all of solid masonry — are smooth and un- 
broken. The single door to the room is plain and flush with 
the wall. The dimensions of the room are, on the floor, 4.27 
x 6.10 metres; its height at the walls is 2.54 metres, but the 
ceiling is slightly arched, giving a height at the centre of 3.17 
metres. This room is here described at length because it will 
be frequently referred to, particularly in this matter of inter- 
ference of sound. While working in this room with a treble 
e gemshorn organ-pipe blown by a steady wind-pressure, it 
was observed that the pitch of the pipe apparently changed an 
octave when the observer straightened up in his chair from a 
position in which he was leaning forward. ‘The explanation is 
this: The organ-pipe did not give a single pure note, but gave 
a fundamental treble ¢ accompanied by several overtones, of 
which the strongest was in this case the octave above. Each 
note in the whole complex sound had its own interference 
system, which, so long as the sound remained constant, re- 
mained fixed in position. It so happened that at these two 
points the region of silence for one note coincided with the 
region of reinforcement in the other, and vice versa. Thus 
the observer in one position heard the fundamental note, and 
in the other, the first overtone. ‘The change was exceedingly 
striking, and as the notes remained constant, the experiment 
coulil be tried again and again. With a little search it was 
possible to find other points in ‘the room at which the same 
phenomenon appeared, but generally in less perfection. ‘The 
distortion of the relative intensities of the components of a 
chord that may thus be produced is evident. Practically 
almost every sound of the voice in speech and song, and of 
instrumental music, even single-part music so-called, is more or 
less complex, and, therefore, subject to this distortion. It will 
be necessary, later, to show under what circumstances this 
phenomenon is a formidable danger, and how it may be guarded 
against, and under what circumstances it is negligible. It is 
evident from the above occurrence that it may be a most seri- 
ous matter, for in this room two persons side by side can talk 
together with but little comfort, most of the difficulty being 
caused by the interference of sound. 

There is another phenomenon, in its occurrence allied to 
interference, but in nature distinct —the phenomenon of reso- 
nance. Both, however, occasion the same evil — the distortion 
of that nice adjustment of the relative intensities of the com- 
ponents of the complex sound that constitutes speech and 
music. The phenomenon of interference just discussed merely 
alters the distribution of sound in the room, causing the in- 
tensity of any one pure sustained note to be above or below 
the average intensity at near points. Resonance, on the other 
hand, alters the total amount of sound in the whole room and 
always increases it. ‘This phenomenon is noticeable at times 
in using the voice in a small room, or even in particular loca- 
tions in a large room. Perhaps its occurrence is most easily 
observed in setting up a large church-organ, where the pipes 
must be readjusted for the particular room in which the organ 
is to stand, no matter with how much care the organ may have 
been assembled and adjusted before leaving the factory. The 
general phenomenon of resonance is of very wide occurrence, 
not merely in acoustics but in more gross mechanics as well, as 
the vibration of a bridge to a properly timed tread, or the ex- 
cessive rolling of a boat in certain seas. The principle is the 
same in all cases. The following conception is an easy one to 
grasp, and is closely analogous to acoustical resonance: If 
the palm of the hand be placed on the centre of the surface of 
water in a large basin or tank and quickly depressed and raised 
once it will cause a wave to spread, which, reflected at the edge 
of the water, will return, in part at least, to the hand. If, just 
as the wave reaches the hand, the hand repeats its motion with 
the same force, it will reinforce the wave travelling over the 
water. Thus reinforced, the wave goes out stronger than be- 
fore and returns again. By continued repetition of the motion 
of the hand so timed as to reinforce the wave as it returns, the 
wave gets to be very strong. Instead of restraining the hand 
each time until the one wave travelling to and fro returns to it, 
one may so time the motion of the hand as to have several 
equal waves following each other over the water, and the hand 
each time reinforcing the wave that is passing. This, obviously, 
can be done by dividing the interval of time between the suc- 





cessive motions of the hand by any whole number whatever, 
and moving the hand with the frequency thus defined. The 
result will be a strong reinforcement of the waves. If, how- 
ever, the motions of the hand be not so timed, it is obvious 
that the reinforcement will not be so perfect, and, in fact, it is 
possible to so time it as exactly to oppose the returning waves. 
The application of this reasoning to the phenomenon ef sound, 
where the air takes the place of the water and the sounding 
body that of the hand, needs little additional explanation. 
Some notes of a complex sound are reinforced, some are not, 
and thus the quality is altered. This phenomenon enters in 
two forms into the architectural problem: there may be either 
resonance of the air in the room or resonance of the walls, and 
the two cases must receive separate discussion; their effects 
are totally different. 

The word “ resonance ” has been used loosely as synonymous 
with “ reverberation,” and even with “echo,” and is so given in 
some of the more voluminous but less exact popular dictionaries. 
In scientific literature the term has received a very definite 
and precise application to the phenomenon, wherever it may 
occur, of the growth of a vibratory motion of an elastic body 
under periodic forces timed to its natural rates of vibration. 
A word having this significance is necessary; and it is very 
desirable that the term should not, even popularly, by meaning 
many things cease to mean anything exactly. 

3. Conrusion: Reverberation, Echo and Ertraneous Sounds. 
— Sound, being energy, once produced in a confined space, will 
continue until it is either transmitted by the boundary walls, 
or is transformed into some other kind of energy, generally 
heat. This process of decay is called absorption. ‘Thus, in 
the lecture-room of Harvard University, in which, and in be- 
half of which, this investigation was begun, the rate of absorp- 
tion was so small that a word spoken in an ordinary tone of 
voice was audible for five-and-a-half seconds afterwards. Dur- 
ing this time even a very deliberate speaker would have 
uttered the twelve or fifteen succeeding syllables. Thus, the 
successive enunciations blended into a loud sound, through 
which and above which it was necessary to hear and distin- 
guish the orderly progression of the speech. Across the room 
this could not be done; even near the speaker it could be done 
only with an effort wearisome in the extreme if long main- 
tained. With an audience filling the room the conditions were 
not so bad, but still not tolerable. ‘This may be regarded, if 
one so chooses, as a process of multiple reflection, from walls, 
from ceiling and from floor, first from one and then another, 
losing a little at each reflection until ultimately inaudible. 
This phenomenon will be called reverberation, including as a 
special case the echo. It must be observed, however, that in 
general, reverberation results in a mass of sound filling the 
whole room, and incapable of analysis into its distinct reflec- 
tions. It is thus more difficult to recognize and impossible 
to locate. The term echo will be reserved for that particular 
case in which a short, sharp sound is distinctly repeated by 
reflection, either once from a single surface, or several times 
from two or more surfaces. In the general case of reverbera- 
tion, we are only concerned with the rate of decay of the sound. 
In the special case of the echo, we are concerned not merely 
with its intensity, but with the interval of time elapsing be- 
tween the initial sound and the moment it reaches the observer. 
In the room mentioned as the occasion of this investigation, no 
discrete echo was distinctly perceptible, and the case will 
serve excellently as an illustration of the more general type of 
reverberation. After preliminary gropings, first in the litera- 
ture and then with several optical devices for measuring the 
intensity of sound, both were abandoned, the latter for reasons 
that will be explained later. Instead, the rate of decay was 
measured by measuring what was inversely proportional to it — 
the duration of audibility of the reverberation, or, as it will be 
called here, the duration of audibility of the residual sound. 
These experiments may be explained to advantage even in this 
introductory paper, for they will give more clearly than would 
abstract discussion an idea of the nature of reverberation. 
Broadly considered, there are two, and only two, variables in a 
room — shape, including size, and materials, including furnish- 
ings. In designing an auditorium an architect can give con- 
sideration to both; in repair work for bad acoustical conditions 
it is generally impracticable to change the shape, and only 
variations in materials and furnishings are allowable. This 
was, therefore, the line of work in this case. It was evident 
that, other things being equal, the rate at which the reverbera- 
tion would disappear was proportional to the rate at which the 
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sound was absorbed. The first work, therefore, was to deter- 
mine the relative absorbing power of various substances. 
With an organ-pipe as a constant source of sound, and a suit- 
able chronograph for recording, the duration of audibility of a 
sound after the source had ceased in this room when empty 
was found to be 5.62 seconds. All the cushions from the seats 
in Sanders Theatre were then brought over and stored in the 
lobby. On bringing into the lecture-room a number of cushions 
having a total length of 8.2 metres, the duration of audibility 
fell to 5.33 seconds. On bringing in 17 metres the sound in 
the room after the organ-pipe ceased was audible for but 4.94 
seconds. Evidently, the cushions were strong absorbents and 
rapidly improving the room, at least to the extent of diminish- 
ing the reverberation. The result was interesting and the 
process was continued. Little by little the cushions were 
brought into the room, and each time the duration of audi- 
bility was measured. When all the seats (436 in number) 
were covered, the sound was audible for 2.03 seconds. Then 
the aisles were covered and then the platform. Still there 
were more cushions —almost half as many more. These were 
brought into the room, a few at a time, as before, and draped 
on a scaffolding that had been erected around the room, the 
duration of the sound being recorded each time. Finally, 
when all the cushions from a theatre seating nearly fifteen 
hundred persons were placed in the room — covering the seats, 
the aisles, the platform, the rear wall to the ceiling — the dura- 
tion of audibility of the residual sound was 1.14 seconds. This 
experiment, requiring, of course, several nights’ work, having 
been completed, all the cushions were removed and the room 
was in readiness for the test of other absorbents. It was evi- 
dent that a standard of comparison had been established. Cur- 
tains of chenille, 1.1 metres wide and 17 metres in total length, 
were draped in the room. The duration of audibility was then 
4.51 seconds. 

Turning to the data that had just been collected it appeared 
that this amount of chenille was equivalent to 30 metres of 
Sanders Theatre cushions, Oriental rugs, Herez, Demirjik 
and Hindoostanee, were tested in a similar manner; as were 
also cretonne cloth, canvas and hair-felt. Similiar experiments, 
but in a smaller room, determined the absorbing power of a 
man and of a woman, always by determining the number of 
running metres of Sanders Theatre cushions that would produce 
the same effect. This process of comparing two absorbents 
by actually substituting one for the other is laborious, and it is 
given here only to show the first steps in the development of a 
method that will be expanded in the following papers. 

In this lecture-room felt was finally placed permanently on 
particular walls, and the room was rendered not excellent, but 
entirely serviceable, and it has been used for the past three 
years without serious complaint. It is not intended to discuss 
this particular case in the introductory paper, because such 
discussion would be premature and logically incomplete. It 
is mentioned here merely to illustrate concretely the subject 
of reverberation, and its dependence on absorption. It would 
be a mistake to suppose that an absorbent is always desirable, 
or even when desirable that its position is a matter of no con- 
sequence. 

While the logical order of considering the conditions con- 
tributing to or interfering with distinct hearing would be that 
employed above, it so happens that exactly the reverse order is 
preferable from an experimental standpoint. By taking up 
the subject of reverberation first it is possible to determine the 
coefficients of absorption and reflection of various kinds of wall 
surface, of furniture and draperies, and of an audience. The 
investigation of reverberation is now, after five years of experi- 
mental work, completed, and an account will be rendered in 
the following papers. Some data have also been secured on the 
other topics and will be published as soon as rounded into 
definite form. 

The above paper may be regarded as introductory to the 
general subject of architectural acoustics, and immediately to 
a series of articles dealing with the subject of reverberation. 

WaLiace C. SABINE. 


(To be continued.) 





Tue Tron Anp Sree, Trusts. — The /ron Age has issued a com- 
plete directory of the existing consolidations in the iron and steel and 
allied trades which shows that 358 concerns have been absorbed into 
28 combinations, having in the aggregate $998,300,000 of authorized 
capital, more than half of which has been issued. 














THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY DESIGN TO BE 
REVISED. — MODEL OF THE CHICAGO 
POST-OFFICE BUILDING. — THE USEFUL- 
NESS OF MODELS NOW AND IN EARLIER 
TIMES. — PROJECTED MUNICIPAL BUILD- 
ING FOR THE DISTRICT. — STREET 
CLEANING. 





J HE plans for the new library building, with which Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie’s gift of $350,000 is about to endow the City of Wash- 
ington, are in the hands of Mr. Bernard R. Green, the engineer, 
who will superintend the construction. The drawings have been 
carried out to an admirable completeness and show an amount of study 
of the esthetic .possibilities of the problem highly creditable to the 
architects, Messrs. Ackermann & Ross, of New York. Mr. Green’s 
estimates, however, based upon a detailed survey of the quantities of 
material and labor involved, show the necessity for a revision of the 
plans which must effect a reduction of cost amounting to as much as 
40 per cent of the whole, and he has so reported. 

So considerable a reduction calls for an overhauling which must 
strain the patience of the architects and tax their skill to save the 
vital elements of the design. It will involve a delay, probably of 
some months, in the final completion of the building. Let us hope 
that this regrettable necessity may bring compensation to the archi- 
tects and to the building in a gain of simplicity, and may leave to the 
design that enduring groundwork of noble terseness which a seem- 
ingly cruel “ swiping ” of adjectives sometimes forces upon the written 
page. The experience of many architects might offer them the con- 
solatory reflection that those features of the design which they must 
now ruefully sacrifice may seem of less moment to them when they 
view their finished work in after years. 

The site for the new library in Mount Vernon Square is central 
and convenient, but it is gained at the expense of one of those public 
reservations which are the glory of Washington, and it partly de- 
stroys the only breathing-place in a crowded and somewhat unbeauti- 
ful portion of the city. This choice was determined by a false 
economy on the part of Congress, and precipitated by the contest of 
sectional and personal interests among citizens. Again it is a pity 
that in a work of public character the principle of doing things in 
the best way should be set aside for a compromise. 

There may be seen at the Treasury Department a lately com- 
pleted model of Mr. Henry Ives Cobb’s Chicago Post-office Building. 
The model is at a large scale and finished with great perfection of skill. 
It was done by M. Garet, who came to this city from Paris some 
years ago and has remained to execute some notable successes in the 
field of decorative sculpture. Incidentally, it is to be regretted that 
M. Garet finds himself very much out of pocket on this model, which 
he has, nevertheless, with the sentiment of a true artist, carried out 
most admirably, sparing no labor of brain and tool to bring out the 
grace of the carven capital, the swell of the shaft, and to give a sharp 
sure edge to the cannellation of the columns, which, as a worker 
in plaster remarked to me while looking at it, requires a degree of 
technical excellence not easily attained. 

Models are costly to build; nevertheless, it would be well were 
they more often made. It would save us a lot of ex-post-facto criti- 
cism, and from some of those architectural aberrations which the 
riotous fancy of untamed professional genius imposes upon clients 
and the public. 

Few persons really understand architectural drawings and dia- 
grams to scale. To build up in one’s mind from this cold abstraction 
of lines vertical and horizontal, of numbers and notes in technical 
shorthand, a brain-picture of the building they stand for, is not easy. 
To fully realize the effect of a design, the relation of members to 
themselves and to the whole, the emphasis of light and shade, the 
projections of cornices, and the function of the various details in 
giving character to the physiognomy of the building — as the features 
make up the human face — to get all this out of the merest sugges- 
tion by means of an assemblage of conventional symbols, is an in- 
tellectual task to which not all of us are equal. The architect him- 
self is not always quite up to it. He has imagined the probable 
ensemble, has, perhaps, done a freehand sketch of the scheme with 
a few shadows blocked in. If a perspective drawing has been made, 
it is usually conceived from a point-of-view from which, without 
costly demolitions, the building can never be-seen. The florid 
imagery of the facile water-colorist has been allowed to play at will 
upon his subject, impressionist indications of birds and trees and 
wierd human forms, in scale calculated to suggest superlative monu- 
mental dignity in the proportions of the building behind them, lend 
an air of realism to the view, while fron a sky whose masterly hand- 
ling may be relied upon to divert attention from certain slight neces- 
sary “fakings” of roofs and chimneys, a glorious flood of “ the light 
that never shone ” bathes the projected structure. 

While this is all very pretty in its way, it is misleading, and lacks 
the hard directness of practical and prosaic fact. 

A model is the only thing for the layman. There should be a 
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model of every important projected building, one built to fairly gen- 
erous proportions and somewhat carefully detailed. One may then 
walk round and study it from all sides. With the eye at the right 
level and a slight mental allowance for reduction of scale, it is pos- 
sible to evoke the real appearance, to approximate very nearly the 
actuality. The model is scarcely less necessary for the architect 
himself. 

Leon Battista Alberti, illustrious disciple of the great Brunel- 
lesco, insisted strongly upon this in his fifteenth-century treatise on 
architecture. 

Models in wood were made for all-important buildings by the ar- 
chitects of the Renaissance in Italy, and were frequently worked-out 
with great minuteness and liberal expenditure of time and labor. 
Many such are to be seen in Rome, Pavia and Bologna. Brunel- 
lesco’s model for the dome of Sta. Maria del Fiore is in the Opera 
de! Duomo at Florence. ‘Tommaso Formentone’s model for the 
Loggia at Brescia was brought there, in 1489, on a wagon drawn by 
four horses. In a word, the custom of that time was to undertake 
no monumental building without previous careful study of a model. 
They could better afford, perhaps, than we to dispense with that 
aid, for it was in the golden age of the “ humanists,” remember, 
when to be amateur of the arts was expected of persons of conse- 
quence, and when knowledge in matters architectural and in matters 
of cultivated taste was apparently more general among the educated 
classes, and certainly more so among the Italian people, than it is 
with us and in our day. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
Mr. Mercer, of Nebraska, has introduced a bill which will interest 
the architectural world. It provides $2,500,000 for the purchase 
of a site and the erection of a Municipal Building for the District of 
Colunbia. The site is to be one of the squares of ground on the 
south side of Pennsylvania Avenue. The selection will be made 
by a Commission constituted of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Attorney-General, and the Engineer Commissioner of the District. 
They are instructed to procure offers from the property-owners. 
When the owners of three-fourths of all the land in any three squares 
of those designated shall have submitted propositions of sale, the 
Commission may proceed to acceptance of such proposition, resorting 
to condemnation in procuring the unoffered balance. The price paid 
for the site is not to exceed the actual cash value of the property, 
and the average price per square foot is not to exceed that at which 
any other square, above named, is offered for sale to the Commission. 
The effect of the last clause may somewhat complicate the issue and 
hamper the selection of a perfectly central location for the building, 
which would, in the nature of the case, otherwise largely affect their 
decision. 

The site procured, the Commissioners of the District are author- 
ized to invite six architects or firms of architects, of conspicuous 
ability and experience, to submit competitive designs for the building 
upon a carefully drawn programme, the competition to be adjudged 
by the Commissioners acting with two other persons to be selected by 
the competing architects. The author of the selected design will 
be employed as architect of the building to act under direction of 
the office of construction, which will be in charge of an officer of the 
Government, specially qualified for the duty, who will make all 
contracts and employ all necessary services. 

The architect will furnish all designs and drawings required for 
the construction of the building and needful for its artistic comple- 
tion, with three per centum of the total cost of said building as 
full compensation for his services. Each other invited competing 
architect will receive not to exceed $500. 

The building is to be fireproof and designed to accommodate the 
municipal offices of the District of Columbia. Its total cost, includ- 
ing site, is not to exceed the amount of proposed appropriation, 

2,500,000, chargeable one-half to the revenues of the District and 
the residue to the Treasury of the United States. 

The area and values of the squares named, recently reported by 
the Commissioners to Congress, vary from about thirty-one thousand 
square feet to one hundred and forty-eight thousand square feet, and 
from three hundred and eighteen thousand dollars to nine hundred 
and sixty-seven thousand dollars. 

To the student of municipal affairs the peculiar form of govern- 
ment which the national capital enjoys would seem, at first glance, 
to offer the best possible conditions for the development of progres- 
sive ideas and the evolution of an ideal system of municipal adminis- 
tration.. The governing power is in the hands of three Commissioners 
appointed by the President. One of these is an officer of the Corps 
of Engineers of the Army of the United States. The other two are 
from civil life, one, at least, being a citizen of the District. They 
are answerable to no constituencies. In conformity with Acts of 
Congress governing that matter, they expend the revenues of and 
appropriations for the District. Each House of Congress has a 
Standing Committee on District Affairs, some members of which are 
property-holders and practically residents here, men who fully under- 
stand local needs. Under these conditions we might reasonably ex- 
pect to find a handling of city affairs which would stand as a great 
object-lesson to the country. The visitor from all parts of the 
nation and from foreign lands should be impressed by the perfect 
working of a perfect system. But, unfortunately, the observant 
stranger must take away with him quite different impressions. 

In the first place, he will find the asphalt streets of a city without 
heavy traffc, presenting the easiest of street-cleaning problems, very 





frequently in a state far from satisfactory, sometimes in one of de- 
plorable neglect. Just now, for instance, the last snowfall, a moder- 
ate one, has been lying untouched for days. The crossings are 
practically impassable. Gutters and sewers have not been cleared, 
even upon the principal thoroughfares, and one must wade to the 
eurb through ponds of slush. One alights from the street-car into 
drifts ankle-deep, thrown up along the tracks by the tram snow- 
sweeper. The best walking is found between the rails, where the 
sun has melted off what the brushes left. 

The sun and rain are after all the main dependence of the Wash- 
ington Street-cleaning Department in the removal of snow, and in 
the variable climate of the place they may be generally relied upon 
to arrange matters, but not always. For a fortnight after a light 
snowfall early in the present winter the snow lay and melted where 
it fell, accumulating unspeakable filth the while, and I think that no 
one in all that time saw a man or a brush at work upon the streets. 
The discomfort and inconvenience were aggravated by one’s sense 
of the danger to the public health in such a condition of the streets. 

When it rains the street-cleaning force is again not in evidence, 
although it is just the time, surely, when they should be out to a 
man, actively availing themselves of nature’s aid. Water does not, 
in fact, play a due part in the cleaning operations. The streets are 
not washed. There is no flushing of gutters, a most necessary detail, 
one of the first importance. If the reader has, perhaps, watched the 
cleaning of the streets of Paris he will have realized what a prime 
factor water is in the operation. From the plugs set in the curb 
there is a full rush of water into the gutters; these are partially 
dammed at the street corners, until the water rises so as to lap the 
crown of the street, while a squad of men and women scrub down 
the whole pavement with their long brush-brooms. It is only the 
fairly early riser who will have witnessed this daily toilet of the street, 
which, as a rule, is over before the world is astir. 

In Washington, work upon the streets goes on at inconvenient 
hours. On fair days — and, as I have said, they do little on others — 
the pedestrian, even in the visiting hours of the late afternoon, has 
now and then to dodge small dust-storms, raised by the belated 
broom-wielders of the Cleaning Department. ‘These laborers are 
well paid at about a dollar and a quarter a day, and might reason- 
ably be required to turn out earlier for the convenience of citizens. 
In this respect, and in the more liberal use of water on the streets, 
it would seem that the Department could do better even with the 
insufficient means at its disposal. For the means are utterly inade- 
quate, and our streets are neglected because of niggardly appropria- 
tions. Congress granted for the year ending June 30, 1899, in all 
$201,000 for this work, as follows : — 


Experimental hand-cleaning without contract 


All contract cleaning......... 
RIND, 555 wa G's 3 aren 
Snow-and-ice work 


. $201,000 


The Commissioners had urged the superiority of hand-cleaning to 
machine-work, and claimed that it could be done at a saving under 
their own control. 

In detail the experiment was carried out as follows : With 38 men 
and 4 horse-carts working 249} days they removed 3,820 cubic yards 
of débris from an area of 385 of paved streets at a cost of 
$13,564.87. This gave 18 cents per 1,000 square yards. The con- 
tract price was 32 cents per 1,000 square yards, and the same area 
cleaned under contract cost $24,114. 

If the total area of 184,815,755 square yards hand-cleaned during 
the year had been done without contract it would have cost the 
District $25,874 less. Were the entire paved area of the city, which 
amounts to 3,600,000 square yards, cleaned daily by hand, which it 
should be, and done without contract, it would result on the basis of 
these figures, 18 to 32, in a saving of $136,080 to the District, a strong 
point “in favor of the abolition of the contract system,” as the Super- 
intendent of Street Cleaning maintains. 

It is from the report of the Superintendent that the above results 
are quoted. To the figures should be added, that the cleaning with- 
out contract gave also much better results. On this showing Congress 
was induced to insert in the pending bill for District appropriations 
that not over 22 cents per 1,000 square yards was to be paid for hand- 
cleaning, but declined to discontinue the contract system. 

The Commissioners let the contract at 21} cents and were thus 
enabled to extend the area cleaned daily by hand to 1,200,000 square 
yards, which is about one-third of the city’s entire paved area. The 
cleaning done under this contract has been by no means so satisfactory 
as that done under direct control of the Department, and the con- 
tinued efforts of the Commissioners to keep the contractors up to their 
obligations have had only partial success. The contractor’s business, 
loosely managed, has now been brought before the courts for the 
appointment of a receiver. 

The item of $32,000 for snow-and-ice work has an interesting 
history. The winter of 98-99 was, in the words of the report, 
“without precedent in the history of Washington for cold weather, 
violent storms and deep snows.” 

There were severe demands on the $1,000 annually allowed by 
Congress for snow work. ‘The amount was used up on the first snow- 
fall. Congress was then asked for an additional $5,000 for this 
purpose. $1,000 was granted. This was used up by the end of 
January. A third storm and a third call for money, to relieve the 
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snowbound city, brought out an appropriation of $10,000 several 
days too late. This sum barely served to open crossings and gutters 
and partially relieve some of the business streets from banks of melt- 
ing snow. The great blizzard added 37 inches to this, and effectually 
blocked many streets. An appeal to Congress for $20,000 in this 
emergency was promptly granted, and made available in time to open 
gutters and sewers and avert the threatened flooding of cellars. 

In the face of this experience Congress has for the current year 
fallen back upon the regular appropriation of $1,000, and the city 
waits in miserable discomfort and inconvenience, with that long- 
suffering patience which characterizes our people, for tardy special 
appropriations to meet each recurring emergency. ‘The Superinten- 
dent of Street Cleaning asks for $30,000 for snow-and-ice work, the 
unexpended balance, if any, to be turned into the treasury. It would 
need a deeper study of the Congressional mind than we have space 
for here to explain why he does not get it. 

On the score of proved economy and increased efficiency, he asks 
for the abandonment of the contract system, whose working has been 
a signal failure. He wants more money in order to increase the area 
daily cleaned by hand, and to have more frequent machine-sweeping, 
if that method must be adhered to. One-third of the streets are 
cleaned by hand, the remainder by machine, one-third of them twice 
a week, the balance but once. The Superintendent wants more 
money for sprinkling. He should have it, with enough more to make 
daily washing-down of gutters feasible. 

He “respectfully renews” his recommendations for $40,000 for 
the removal of ashes and débris, and the manner of this renewal 
does him credit, for as yet that picturesque survival, the private ash- 
man, is still relied upon here for the performance of one of the most 
important functions in the detail of sanitary control of the city. 

The result of his irregular attendance is that cellars and backyards 
are mostly filled with mounds of ashes and refuse. Much of this 
finds its way into the alleys, from the houses of the poor, and thence 
the winds distribute the lighter part of it impartially about the city. 
The report deprecates the practice of sweeping peelings, paper-bags, 
boxes, cans, broken crockery, old shoes, rags, bottles and general 
junk into the streets, “as many of them are swept but once a week.” 
This indicates a truly Oriental richness of foreground in the city 
landscape in certain regions. 

The municipality must remove and consume the waste. Practice 
elsewhere has firmly established this procedure. It is not possible to 
compel individuals to do it in the way necessary to safeguard the 
city’s health. Police regulations are powerless to enforce unpopular 
and arbitrary laws. The attempt to drive citizens to the perform- 
ance of duties which properly belong to the government is costly and 
ill-advised. 

Based upon this same false principle is the so-called “ snow-and- 
ice law,” imposed by Congress upon this city, which requires the 
Commissioners on failure of owner, agent, or tenant, to have snow 
and ice, dirt, sand, etc., removed from all paved sidewalks and alleys, 
shovelled thence into the roadway only, and to assess the cost of 
removal as a tax against the property. The Court of Appeals has 
had to decide that this law as applied to agents is defective. Appeal 
from owners will, doubtless, have a like result. 

The law in its working is arbitrary and unpopular, inflicting need- 
less indignities upon the householder. It is, therefure, likely to 
remain practically inoperative, the more so, as no appropriation is 
made for its enforcement. 

In a word, Washington's status among well-governed cities leaves 
something to be desired, and the nation should take shame that it is 
so, for it should not be forgotten that Washington and our friend 
“Lo” are the “ wards of the nation.” 
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Se ra ne of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.] 


CENTRAL PAVILION OF THE BOTANICAL MUSEUM, BRONX PARK, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. R. W. GIBSON, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, 
N. Y. 

COTTAGE FOR W. A. GRANT, ESQ., NEWPORT, R. I. MR. CREIGHTON 

WITHERS, ARCHITECT, NEWPORT, R. I. 


HOUSE OF D. R. FRANCIS, ESQ., JAMESTOWN, R. I. MR. CREIGHTON 
WITHERS, ARCHITECT, NEWPORT, R. I. 
CHOIR-STALLS IN THE CATHEDRAL, BADAJOZ, SPAIN. 
Tuis plate is copied from “ Monumentos arquitectonicos de Espana.” 


[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages. | 


PLAN OF THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

) HE Exposition Grounds include 350 acres, of which 133 acres 
are improved park lands, a part of Delaware Park. The 
grounds are about one mile from north to south and a half mile 

from east to west. Their situation is in the northern part of the city, 





accessible from every direction, the park lands forming the southern 
part of the extensive grounds. 

To the visitor who approaches the Exposition from the south enter- 
ing the grounds on Lincoln Parkway, once inside the gates, the 
station of the intramural railway, which encircles the grounds, is at 
his left. On the right is the refectory. The Lake is dotted with 
boats. On the left is the Albright Art Gallery (Fig. 1) presented 
by a Buffalo citizen, who has taken this opportune time to make the 
city a magnificent gift. It is a permanent building, the home of 
Buffalo’s best public art treasures, and will serve as the Art Build- 
ing for the Exposition. 

The sightseer now crosses a bridge that spans a narrow channel 
hetween the Lake (B) and the North Bay (C), and taking the ob- 
jects of interest as they come —a winding path leads around the 
shore of the North Bay to the permanent building erected by the 
State of New York (9), in conjunction with the Exposition Director 
ate, as the home of the collection of the Buffalo Historical Society. 
Rather than cross the intramural railway tracks on the small bridge 
in the Music Gardens (F), it is best to retrace one’s steps to the 
Approach (D). 

As one comes to the Fore Court (E), the view still broadens. The 
buildings seem more lofty. Their rich coloring and elaborate deco- 
ration begin to touch the vision with their attractive lines. 

Directly east of the Fore Court is the great Court of the State and 
Foreign Buildings (H), which is about one thousand feet long 
and contains many buildings representing the leading States and 
nations of the Three Americas. The Music Gardens are directly 
west of the Fore Court. ; 

Crossing the Triumphal Bridge (G) to the Esplanade (K), in 
which there is room for 250,000 people, the visitor is now fairly 
within the Grand Court formed by the main group of Exposition 
buildings. The court is of the shape of an inverted T. The Ap- 
proach, Fore Court and Bridge are about one thousand feet in length, 
three hundred feet wide. The Main Court is 2,000 feet long, 
500 feet wide, and the transverse court, across the Esplanade, is 
1,700 feet from east to west. On either side of the Triumphal Bridge 
are the Mirror Lakes (I-I), parts of the grand canal which com- 
pletely encircles the great group of buildings. The canal is lined 
with young trees and banked with grass on its outer edge. Pictur- 
esque bridges cross it at many points. 

Standing on the Esplanade and facing north the great group of 
buildings at the right, at the extreme east end of the transverse 
court, are those of the Federal Government (2-2-2). The main 
building is 600 feet long by 130 feet wide. A central dome rises to 
a height of 250 feet above the main floor, and is surmounted by a 
statue of “ Victory,” 20 feet high. The lesser buildings, each 150 
feet square, are west of the main building 150 feet on the north and 
south lines of the main structure. Curved colonnades connect the 
smaller buildings with the greater, forming a spacious semicircular 
court opening to the west. The Government exhibits will include 
the aquariums and ichthyological collection of the United States Fish 
Commission and extensive collective exhibits from the Philippines, 
Porto Rico and Hawaii. 

At the far western end of the broad tranverse court is the Horti- 
cultural Building (7) 220 feet square, flanked on the north by the 
Graphic Arts Building (6) and on the south by the Forestry and 
Mines Building (5). They are connected by circular arcades, form- 
ing a broad court similar to that enclosed by the Government group. 
Behind the arcades are the conservatories. The Esplanade is to 
be made beautiful with fountains, sunken gardens, pergolas and 
colonnades. 

Immediately north of the Esplanade is the Court of the Fountains 
(Q). At the right is the Ethnological Building (3) and at the left 
the Music Building (4), each 150 feet square. The Court of the 
Fountains is to be the great centrepiece of the Exposition. Here 
the principal electrical displays are to take place. The Court is to 
be illuminated at night with the diffused light of more than 100,000 
incandescent electric-lamps, the distribution being so perfect that 
there will be no shadows. Colors will be extensively employed to 
produce fantastic effects. The huge steel tower (1 4) 350 feet high, 
which stands at the north end of the Court of the Fountains, will be 
used in the production of extraordinary electric features. One of 
these will be an electric water-fall 30 feet wide and of 70 feet de- 
scent, from a niche in the tower. The tower itself is of imposing 
design and intricate workmanship. The many fountains in the great 
basin of the court will be made beautiful at night by means of 
electric-lights of all colors. ‘ 

Opposite the Court of the Fountains are the two big buildings of 
the Exposition, the Machinery and Transportation Building (11), 
on the west, and the Manufactures Building (10), on the east. 
These are each 500’ x 350’, and each has a beautiful tropical court 
with an aquatic pool in the centre. 

To the right of the Mall is the Agricultural Building (12), 500 
x 150’, and to the left the Electricity Building (13), of the same 
general proportions. East of the Agricultural and Manufactures 
Buildings are the Live Stock Exhibits (18). About ten acres are 
devoted to these. West of the Machinery and Transportation 





Building is the Service Building (17). 

The tower (14) already mentioned divides the Court of the 
Fountains from the Plaza. It stands in a large aquatic basin, and a 
picturesque bridge enables the visitor to reach it from the Plaza. 
In the tower, at the height of 70 feet, is a large restaurant. There 
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are promenade-floors at various heights, and a balcony near the 
summit, from which a bird’s-eye view of the Exposition, the city, 
Lake Erie, Niagara River and the open country may be obtained. 
All the floors are reached by means of elevators. 

The Plaza (Y) is 500’ x 350’. Standing at the Tower Bridge, at 
the right is the Stadium Building (Z), 341 feet long by 52 feet wide, 
with towers 164 feet high. This ornate building forms the entrance 
to the Athletic Field or Stadium (O), where 25,000 people may be 
seated to witness the athletic contests to be provided. The Athletic 
Carnival of 1901 is intended to be the greatest ever given in America. 
The Stadium covers about ten acres, and resembles in a general way 
the one erected at Athens a few years ago. It contains a quarter- 
mile ruuning-track and ample space within for exhibitions of skill 
and feats of strength. ‘The entrances are made large, so as to admit 
floats, etc., as the Stadium is to be used for certain pageants, exhibits 
of automobiles in operation, the judging of live-stock, agricultural 
and road machinery. 

On the west side of the Plaza is a large Restaurant Building (V), 
of the same dimensions as the Stadium entrance. This forms also 
the entrance to the Midway, to which twenty acres of space are 
devoted. 

At the north side of the Plaza is the Propylea (U), consisting of 
two monumental entrances connected by a curved colonnade forming 
a screen and separating the railway station from the Exposition. It 
is at this station that the steam-railway trains from all parts of the 
country will discharge such of their passengers as desire to go direct 
to the Exposition. Electric-cars will connect for all parts of the 
city. 

The general style of the buildings is that of the Spanish Renais- 
sance, modified to suit the character of an exposition. There is to be 
a generous use of color, the red roofs and tinted walls giving the 
completed work a festival aspect. 





[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


HOUSE OF R. GUGGENHEIMER, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
YORK, N. Y. 


ES8Q., NO. 923 
MR. ROBERT MAYNICKE, 


FIFTH AVENUE, 
ARCHITECT, NEW 


(Gelatine Print. | 


SOUTHEAST PAVILION OF THE MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. CADY, BERG & SEE, ARCHITECTS, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. . 

(Gelatine Print.) 
BOTANICAL MUSEUM, BRONX PARK, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
GIBSON, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MR. R. W. 


[Gelatine Print. 


WEST HAM TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, ENG. 


RUSSELL, ARCHITECTS. 


MESSRS. GIBSON & 


MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE SAME. 


SMOKING-—-ROOM: ALBION 


WATKINS 


HOTEL, 
& SON, 


LINCOLN, ENG. 
ARCHITECTS. 
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Forest Trees anp Licutninc.— The overseers of nine forestry 
stations in the dukedom of Lippe have made an examination of trees 
struck by lightning throughout an area of 45,000 acres, in order to as- 
certain for the German government the susceptibility of various trees 
to lightning, and its effects and occurrence in general. As a result of 
their observations it was found the oak tree was by far the most liable 
te lightning, in spite of the fact that they were not as frequent as other 
trees in the forest. The percentages of the various species were given 
as follows: Beech, 70 per cent; oak, 11; pines, 13,and firs, 6. During 
the several years through which these observations were made, 275 
trees were struck by lightning, and of these 159 or 58 per cent were 
oaks, 59 or 21 per cent firs, 21 or 8 per cent beeches, and 20 or 7 per 
cent pines, the other varieties damaged being still less in number. — 
N. Y Evening Post. 


DeatH or Piazzt Smyru.— Charles Piazzi Smyth, ex-Astronomer 
Royal of Scotland, died on February 21. He was born at Naples, and 
was called ‘' Piazzi’’ after the discoverer of Ceres, who was the official 
astronomer of the two Sicilies. He was interested in science at a very 
early age, and in 1845 was appointed Astronomer Royal of Scotland. 
He tried for many years to get a new observatory and at last he resigned 
after protesting vigorously against the ways of officialdom. He then 
retired to Clova, in Yorkshire, where he devoted himself to the photo- 
graphic study of the solar spectrum and of cloud-forms. He is best 
known, however, by his eccentric views relative to the Great Pyramid. 
A controversy relating to this ‘paradox of a very high order,’’ as De 
Morgan called it, led to his resignation, in 1874, of his Fellowship of 





the Royal Society. Among his views were that the Great Pyramid 
was erected under the eye of Melchisedec, according to a divinely in- 
spired plan. Its interpretation, moreover, heralded the beginning of 
the millenium in 1882. The Israelitish origin of the Anglo-Saxon race 
and the reprobation of the decimal system of weight and measures 
were among his ideas. — Scientific American. 


Tue Borcuese Museum.—‘‘ The Italian government,’’ says the 
London World, ‘‘ has purchased the Borghese Museum and Gallery of 
Pictures for £144,000, which is to be paid to the family in ten years by 
annual instalments. Every great collector in the world has been urg- 
ing the Borghese trustees to sell these collections for many years past, 
and £24,000 was offered for a single picture. The law forbids the 
trustees to sell the collections outside of Italy, and if a foreigner had 
purchased any of the pictures they could not have been removed from 
the country. It is, therefore, a forced sale, and the Government has 
made a wonderful bargain, for if the collections had been disposed of at 
Paris or in London they would have realized at least £300,000.” 


Tue Museum Features OF THE THEATRE FRANCAIS. — Few Pari- 
sians even were aware of the value of the museum that was contained 
in the Théatre Francais. The corridors and dressing-rooms were hung 
with pictures by Mignard, Van Loo, David, Gros, Ingres, Delacroix, 
Isabey, Dubufe, Gérome and Tony Robert-Fleury. The history of the 
museum is as follows: In 1777, when the company owned only a picture 
or two, Caffieri proposed to found a gallery of dramatists and actors, to 
which he himself made the first contributions. In 1815 there were a 
dozen paintings and about two dozen marbles. In 1850 Arséne Hous- 
saye became Administrator-General, and his artistic taste gave great 
impetus to the collection, which was fostered with rare discrimination 
by his successor, Emile Perrin, and well cared for by the present Ad- 
ministrator-General, Jules Claretie. The catalogue of M. Monval, the 
librarian, reckons more’ than four hundred numbers, including one 
hundred and eighty pictures and ninety marbles. Nearly all of these 
have been saved, and are placed temporarily in the Louvre Gallery. — 
C. 1. B.in the N. Y. Tribune. 


Discovery oF A Roman Cuariot.— Writing from Philippopolis 
under date of 4th inst., Reuter’s correspondent says: ‘“ An interesting 
discovery has lately been made by M. Georges Seure, Associate of the 
University of France, and a member of the French Archeological 
School at Athens, in the shape of a Thracian triumphal car of the later 
Roman period, or about the fourth century, a. p. It was excavated 
in the tumulus called Douhova (ghosts’ mound), at the foot of the 
Rhodopes, near the village of Pastousha, situated to the southwest of 
Philippopolis. In this barrow must have been buried the servants and 
belongings of some great general, who evidently fell in some battle 
fought close by. All the metallic fittings of the chariot, with small 
bronze figures as decorations, and the harness for one horse, were found, 
together with five human skulls and several semi-decayed swords and 
lances. M. Seure has put the whole together in perfect order, and the 
complete chariot is now exhibited in the museum here, with several 
earthenware pots and lachrymatories, also found in the barrow. By 
the express desire of Prince Ferdinand, who came down to see these 
interesting relics of antiquity, the chariot will remain in this town. 
The discovery has so pleased his Royal Highness that he has offered to 
give from his private purse the sum of 10,000 francs, to which the 
Bulgarian Government will add 5,000 francs and the French another 
5,000 francs, for the purpose of continuing these archeological re- 
searches in the country. M. Seure states that this is the third Roman 
chariot discovered. One of the two others, in marble, is preserved in 
the Vatican Museum at Rome. — London Daily News. 


Tae Roman Catacomes.— Monsignor Crostarosa, secretary to the 
Commissione di Archwologia Sacra, has issued from Rome an appeal 
to archeologists and to all those who are interested in Christian an- 
tiquities to subscribe toward the further exploration of the catacombs. 
These monuments, which are of the greatest historic importance to 
Christianity, and so vast in extent that they form an underground city, 
were places of pilgrimage for Romans and strangers till the ninth 
century. But from the ninth century until the nineteenth the cata- 
combs were neglected, the entrances were blocked and in time hardly 
a site was remembered. In the sixteenth century a pioneer was found 
in the person of Bosius, but it was not until the present century that a 
new world was laid bare to the student by the excavations of De Rossi, 
who rediscovered the great cemetery of Callistus, and opened, or par- 
tially opened, several of the principal historic catacombs, making dis- 
coveries which exceeded all expectations in their interest to the anti- 
quary, the liturgist and the theologian. The chief catacombs on the 
Appia, Nomentana, Salaria and Ardeatina are open, but are not com- 
pletely explored; of the forty-five cemeteries about five only are 
permanently accessible to the visitor to Rome. After the death of De 
Rossi the Commission of Sacred Archwxology continued the excavations 
with excellent results. The work of De Rossi had been encouraged 
and aided by Pius IX, who willingly entered into the former’s plans 
for excavating, and provided the money. Leo XIII has continued this 
generous aid, but the means at the disposal of the Commission are in- 
adequate to the great task still to be performed. ‘‘ Notable discoveries 
of the greatest importance to history still await us,” says Monsignor 
Crostarosa. ‘‘The Commission hopes that it may be enabled to carry 
out some of these in the course of the current year, and appeals to the 
generous of all nations to assist in work — arduous and costly as it is — 
the results of which cannot but prove in the future, as they have proved 
in the past, of the first value to the Christian historian and the arche- 
ologist.” Those interested are requested to apply for all further infor- 
mation to Monsignor P. Crostarosa, Via del (uirinale, 24, secretary of 
the Commission. A list of subscribers will be published in due course 
in the Nuovo Bollettino di Archeologia Cristiana, — London Times. 


S.J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A. 
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WHAT IS MINERAL WOOL AND 
WHAT ARE ITS USES? 

MINERAL Wool is the product of a mixture 
of silica, alumina, lime and magnesia made 
fibrous (after melting) by superheated steam, 
making a mineral fibre resembling cotton, and 
Mineral Wool properly is a mineral fibre. 

Its uses are many and various, fire and 
vermin proofing, insulation of heat and cold, 
and deadening of sound; every one of these 
qualities is valuable in the modern dwelling, 
as also in buildings for business purposes. 

There is an erroneous impression among 
architects and builders that the use of Min- 
eral Wool is precluded by its cost. On the 


contrary the extra expense of its use is far | 


from being commensurate with its value in the 
additional comfort and protection it affords. 


This error has grown out of the fact that | 


many overestimate the quantity necessary by 
not making sufficient deductions for timbers 
and openings, etc., which, for example, should 
be as follows: To find the quantity of ordi- 
nary Mineral Wool required to fill the outside 
walls the full thickness of studding, take the 
entire distance around the building on a hori- 
zontal line and multiply by the height of the 
studding, which will give the square feet of 
outside surface. Deduct ordinarily one-half 
to one-third for space occupied by doors, 
windows, ete. Multiply the remainder by the 
thickness of the studding and the result will 
be the number of pounds of Mineral Wool 
required to fill the space. 

Rule. — One pound per square foot for each 
inch in thickness. 

Example. — House 30 x 50; studding 2x 4; 
20 feet high. 

60 
100 


160 feet around. 
studs 20 feet high. 


3)3,200 square feet. 


1,066 “* * out for openings (4) 


2,134 og net. 
4 inches thick. 


a 8,536 pounds Wool will fill outside 
wall full thickness of 4-inch studding and from sill 
to plate. 


The area of the roof, or so much as is neces- 
sary to protect, is ascertained easily, but the 
thickness of the wool is less, generally 3 inches 


keep it in in the winter. Few architects | Mineral Wool is a perfect protection against 
seem to think of this point, and it is quite | frost as well as fire. 

common to hear one say that a poorly built 
house is a cool house. This is not so, but the ; 
contrary is true. It is the rule that the attics | If the roof is protected by 3 inches of 
of our houses are veritable ovens, and so long | wool, whereby the heat is excluded, the upper 
rooms are as cool in summer as the lower 


ROOF LINING WITH MINERAL WOOL. 





as nothing but a thin coat of mortar and oc- | 
casionally a poor board floor separate the | floors. 
sleeping-room from the attic, the former will Filling side-walls. 


approach, in temperature, very nearly to the | 2 ends: 16x 10’= 160’ x2—320 feet. 
mp a 2 sides: 20’ x 10/= 200/x 2= 400 feet. 

latter. This difficulty can be overcome very 

oy ils Baa P : 5 r 720 feet. 
easily and quite inexpensively. Mineral Wool + ga 
placed between the rafters is an absolute pre- | —. 
576 net feet surface. 
who is building a house should not stop here 
with the use of this material, for its low cost| __ . : 
and its many desirable qualities should com- | To find number of cubic feet material re- 


|mend it for use throughout the house wher- | Wired, divide total pounds by 12; result, 
| number cubic feet wanted. 


| T . Tr . . *,* 3 
and heat is to be kept in in cold weather | Where Mineral Wool is used in partitions 


and out in warm weather. The fire-resisting | behind wire lathing it is hardly possible for a 
qualities of Mineral Wool have long com- | Seneral fire te penetrate, for - long baa the 
mended it to architects for this specific pur- | wool is held in place by the — lathing, no 
pose, but, in our opinion, this is the least of | flame can pass through, or sufficient heat to 
its qualities, although it is an absolute resist- | blister woodwork on other side. 
tlic...” | Sound can be effectually deafened by using 
| ‘The house or building so lined is very much | ordinary Mineral Wool two or three inches 
| protected from fire. How? The hollow spaces | deep. 
| between the studding afford no draught (like | has 7m . 

| flues) for the spread of fire, being filled in, the | A BIT OF HISTORY. 

| draughts are shut off, and such fires as fre-| Unit the introduction of Berger’s Classi- 
quently now occur, to the total destruction of | fied Designs, Metal Ceilings could not be had 
|the dwellings, where the upper rooms and/| in complete and definite artistic styles. 

roof are afire almost as soon as the fire begins| The decorative possibilities of the material 





2304 lbs, Mineral Wool. 





|ever cold and dampness are to be kept out, 








further protection from fires and for deafen-| ated; little or no attention was paid to the 
ing of sound, many owners of residences also} matter of artistic consistency. There was no 
apply 2 inches thickness of Mineral Wool | attempt at correct classification of designs; 
between a rough and a finished floor. 


nor, in fact, did any manufacturer produce 
| The method of ascertaining the quantity | complete sets of plates in any of the different 
| . . . . ; 

| necessary for this purpose is as follows: Find | artistic styles. 





|the area to be covered by multiplying length Thus, more or less mixture of styles was 
| by breadth of floor or floors; thus, we will| inevitable. Hence, the “old idea” in Metal 
| assume it to be 16 feet wide by 20 feet long; | Ceilings has simply been to make as pleasing 
this gives the area 320 square feet. Then 


| 
| multiply by two (the thickness of wool to be | 


combinations as possible with the material 
available, regardless of higher artistic or 
| applied), total, 640 feet. From this deduct 15 | architectural considerations. 

to 20 per cent, according to your beams or! As a result, the field of usefulness of Metal 
| joists and distance apart ; this will give you a/ Ceilings was, in a measure, limited. More- 
| net result of 544 or 512, which gives you the | over, to the educated eye there was something 
net weight of Mineral Wool necessary for | lacking. 

deafening such a floor; this computation is} Each of Berger's Classified Designs has a 


/on the assumption that a cubic foot of wool| definite style of ornamentation; and every 
) 


ventive of such a condition of affairs, but one | 4” fillings full depth of joist 4 lbs. to each ft. surface. 


in the basement, will be prevented. For still| were not at first fully understood or appreci- 


only, and this will make the upper rooms cool | weighs 12 pounds. | 
in summer as well as keep them warm in| Not. one pound of this material need be | 
winter. This is what the Scientific American, | wasted; should there be any left after thor- 
Builders’ Edition, October, 1892, has said on | oughly lining your house you can cover your 
this subject : — 


| individual plate or piece in that class is in 


harmony therewith. 
The designs are first modelled in clay, with 
esthetic technic, giving mobility, elegance, 


| water-pipes, and thus prevent them from freez-| character and style, and evolving a higher 


“Tt is quite as important to build a house ing in the winter, and thereby prevent the} expression of detail. 


so as to keep out the heat in summer as to' nuisance and expense of bursted pipes — for 


The stippled background used in many of 
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SECTION OF FACADE AT ENTRANCE TO U. S. EXHIBIT 


The 
Winslow 
Bros. 


Company 


Chicago 





Ornamental 
Iron 


and 
Bronze 


IN MINES AND METALLURGY BUILDING, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900 


This Facade is 162 feet long, 15 feet high, and was Designed and Executed by 
THE WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY 








the pieces enhances the rich plastic effect 
of the ornamentation. 

The deep stamping brings out the detail in 
bold relief, and the fresco artist is enabled to 
give artistic expression and refinement by 
simple blending of colors. 

Matters are simplified from a mechanical 
standpoint by stamping mouldings in connec- 
tion with the borders and coves; and, wher- 
ever practicable, the pieces are stamped in 
lang lengths, making them easier to apply 
and reducing the number of joints. 

Thus, Metal 
higher plane of architectural development; 


Ceilings are elevated to a 
artistic and mechanical excellence are secured, 
at the same time, the advantages of Metal 
Ceilings in general are fully retained. 

Each Classified Design conforms through- 
out to a definite artistic style; at the same 
time, a variety of patterns in each class is 
provided, permitting a wide range of variety 
in effect from the different combinations that 
can be made. 

The purchaser is not forced to select from 
a conglomeration of pieces of different styles, 
but has only to pick, from the Classified 
Design of his choice, the particular combina- 
tion that for his purpose is most suitable. 

Thus, mixture of styles is avoided and yet 


full opportunity is afforded for the exercise | 


of individual taste and judgment in making a 
selection. 


Styles. — The series of Berger’s Classified 


Designs embraces a variety of styles, such as | 


Greek, Roman, Romanesque, Gothic, Moorish, 


Italian and German Renaissance, Rococo, 


Empire and Colonial; some of these styles be- 
ing particularly suited for special work, as in 
hospitals, libraries, 


churches, synagogues, 


schools and dwellings; others for hotels, 
cafés, auditoriums, etc., as well as for a wide 
range of miscellaneous work. 

Interested parties are urged to advise us of 
their requirements, and we will gladly furnish 


full details and estimates, and, if desired, 


assist in the selection of styles suitable for the ART IN METAL CEILINGS. 


work in hand. 


For further information address, 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO., 
CANTON, OHIO. 


| TAKE HEED LEST YE FALL. 
| A NEw catalogue has just been issued by 


In the past, because metal ceilings were 
not artistic, a great many architects did not 
specify them. 

That objection no longer holds good, — 
Berger’s Classic Metal Ceilings have com- 
pletely done away with it. 

One can have metal ceilings that are thor- 
oughly artistic and strictly in harmony — 
from top to bottom —all over, throughout, if 
one specifies Berger’s Classic and sees that he 
gets them. 

Berger’s Classic Metal Ceilings are made 
in eleven complete and distinct artistic styles 
— Greek, Roman and Romanesque; Gothic 
and Moorish; German, French and Italian 
Renaissance ; Rococo, Empire and Colonial 
—each provided with a variety of patterns 
to meet the requirements of different rooms. 

If you have not seen our classic designs, it 





the American Mason Safety Tread Co., which | 
may be had by addressing the company in 
this city, or any of its agents who are located 
in large cities throughout the United States. 
The business of the company has vastly in- 





|creased during the past year, this develop- 
| ment being based on the growing appreciation 
| of the fact that a safeguard is needed against 
‘the ever-present danger of slipping on stair- 
Without the Safety Tread this danger 
| increases as the stairs become worn by use. 


ways. 


| When wood, marble or slate is used for stair 
j ° 
treads, the material becomes hollowed and 


shelving, necessitating frequent renewal or|_ ‘ . 
is more than likely you do not realize how 


effective they are. 
| The Mason Safety Tread is durable by Write for Catalogue No. 5; also kindly say 


'¢ > ik } > > 
| reason of its steel base and steel ribs, which if you would like our unabridged catalogue 


|repairs. Iron soon becomes polished, espe- 


cially at the edge, and is extremely unsafe. 





| hold in place strands of lead running length- | (in preparation), both of which are free to 


architects. 
THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
CANTON, OHIO. 


wise of the stair. Alternating with these ribs 
|are V grooves, which collect all dirt, and this | 
is readily swept out. These grooves also have | 
a holding power for the foot independent a} Ree, 
| the lead. | NOTES. 
| The Safety Tread is used in nearly every | Tue Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of East Ber- 
| large city in this country, as well as in Eng- | lin, Conn., have received through a large 


land, France and Germany. 


It is used where-| Philadelphia exporting house a contract for 
| ever there is large traffic, as in school-houses, | eleven Plate Girder Bridges to be sent to 
railroad-stations, public buildings, factories, foreign parts. 

busy stores, vessels of the United States | 


| Navy, on steps of street-cars, etc. It is en-| 7 p. Prink reports a number of installa- 


| tions of Frink’s Patent Store-window Re- 


flector, the most important being in the new 
used by real-estate owners and trustees in the | Gress 


dorsed and specified by architects and engi- 
neers of the highest reputation, and liberally 
seni ' & Strauss store, at the corner of Bed- 
repair of their property. ford and Washington Streets, the addition of 
R. H. White & Co., and the store of B. Som- 


mers & Co., on Winter Street, all of Boston, 





Send for the new catalogue and any de- | 
sired information to the 


AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD CO., 


Boston, MASS. Mass. 
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Atlas: 


Used Exclusively in the Following New York Buildings: 





HAVEMEYER BUILDING 
ST. PAUL BUILDING 
AMERICAN SURETY BLDG. 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


JOHNSTON and PRESBYTERIAN BLDGS. 


PORT LAND Guaranteed 2 be * 
erior to any Importe 

CEM EFNI ; see cis 
Atlas Portland « « 


Cement Company 








SINGER BLDG. 
UNIVERSITY CLUB 
N. Y. LIFE INS. BLDG. 


STANDARD OIL BLDG. 143 LIBERTY STREET 


NEW YORK 








PROBABLY a gallery of paintings is the 
hardest thing there is to light satisfactorily, 
and the fact that all the curators of all the 
leading American galleries unite in pronounc- 
ing the Frink system to be unqualifiedly the 
best is the strongest proof of its superiority, 
for curators as a class are exceedingly exact- 
ing in everything that relates to the proper 
exhibition of the art treasures in their charge. 
As the up-to-date store-window presents an 
exactly identical problem of lighting, it natu- 
rally follows that the Frink Window Reflector, 
which is the Picture Reflector adapted to 
show-windows, is the best fixture for window 
lighting. We see many makeshifts that are 
an attempt to force other kinds of fixtures 
into conformity with the true principles of 
window and picture lighting, but if any other 
arrangement of lighting devices were as good 
as the Frink Special Reflector, would not 
some of the leading galleries have adopted it ? 
No merchant who has once used it can be 
persuaded to make experiments with other 
fixtures, while those who first try the “ just- 
as-good” arrangements frequently install the 
Frink reflector when enlarging or remodelling 
their stores. 


I. P. Frink reports four important con- 

tracts for the 

flecting fixtures for electric lighting, in Paris, 

two of them being in connection with the Ex- 
*,: ry’ * . 

position. This is another 

success of American-made goods in foreign 


installation of his patent re- 


instance of the 


countries. 


At the annual meeting of the Stockholders 
of the Berlin Iron Bridge Co. held at the 
office of the company in East Berlin, Conn., 
on Monday, the 29th, the capital stock was 
increased to $750,000. The following Board 
of Directors was elected: Chas. M. Jarvis, 
Frank L. Wilcox, S. H. Wilcox, H. H. Peck 
Geo. H. Sage, D. E. Bradley and Seymour N. 
Robinson. 





Mr. A. A. Lows, of Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
erecting at Horseshoe, N. Y., a very elaborate 
plant for the manufacture of maple sugar. 
The construction will be fireproof and the 
buildings entirely of steel, covered with the 
Berlin Iron Bridge Company’s Patent Anti- 
condensation Corrugated Iron Roof-covering. 
It will be furnished by the Berlin Iron Bridge 
Company, of East Berlin, Conn. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


Reported for the American Architect & Building News 








ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥.— Seventeenth St., nr. 9th Ave., 
addition to three-st’y bk. factory, 66 x 75’; $16,000; 
o., A. A. Bishop; a., Lawton & Fields, 95 Lenox 
Road. 
Cambridge, Mass.— Five-st’y bk. building, 41’ x 
98; $20,000; 0., Reversible Collar Co.; a, A F. 
Gray, Boston. 

























WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS OF 


VERANDA (OLUMNS 


= 2» CARVED 
paLusters, (Q@CAPITALS 


RAIL, ETC. 
DETAIL WORK A SPECIALTY ~ 
COLUMNS BORED OR BUILT UP 
WRITE FOR PRICES Any Size Furnished up to = 
AND CATALOGUE. 24 In. Diameter and 24 Ft Long [| 
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“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 
Construction. 





By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 





Price, $1.25. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Alterations and Additions Continued.) 


Greenwich, Conn. — Two-st’y addition to golf 


% (Apartment-Houses Continued.) 
club; $5,000; 0., Fairfield County Golf Club; a., N. 

| 

| 


New York, N. Y. — Broadway, cor. Tist St., twelve- 
et’y bk. flat, 101’ 5” x 109” 9’’; $750,000; o., H. M 
= ee ed, 2585 Broadway; a., Janes & Leo, 2585 Broad- 


C. Mellen, 27 Ww. 30th St. 


— York, N. ¥.— Columbus Ave., 
., increase towe r 40’; $6,000; o. , Paulist Fathers, 
415 "W. 59th St.; a., Henry Palme sr, 1 Union Sq. 

W. 4 st. Nos. 31-33, general alterations; | 
$7,500; o., Geo. A. Hern, 46 E. 69th St.; a., Jno. B. 
Snook & Son, 261 Broadway. 

Third Ave.. No. 1376, repair fire damage; $11,000; Ave., 2 five-st’y bk. flats, 25’ x 86’; $50,000; o.. C. M. 
o., Samuel Howe, 1462 Second Ave.; a., 8. B. Ogden Silberman, 1210 Fifth Ave.; a., Neville & Bagge, 
& Co., 954 Lexington Ave 217 W. 125th St. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Thirteenth and Spruce Sts., M.. hg wenn 4 Fiyty sixth St.. 08. 300 Broad- 
four-st’y bk. & iron apartment-house addition, 25/ x aD. ye . J as a: a Ly ty 7 C4; $86,000; 0., 
84; $25,000; 0. Diana F. ‘Levy; b., Appleton & ft eg pnt neh, 24 W. 149th St.; a., Geo. 
Surrill; a., A. B. Lacey. in ~ 5 , 

Arch St., No. 819, two-st’y addition to store, 15’ x Jackson Ave,, cor. Home St., five-st’y bk. flat, 35/ 


‘ 82’ 6/7; $36,000; o., Wm. Crocket, H s Poi 
28’, 10° x 20’; $29,000; o., Mark Bros.; b.. Geo. F.| %° . or ns ahaen! ee 
Payne & Oo. 8.; b., Geo, F Road; a., W. C. Dickerson, 149th St. & 3d Ave. 


E. Eleventh St., No. 322, six-st’y & base. bk. fiat 
APARTMENT-HOUSES. os. x 79/ 8/7; $25,000; 0., Nielberg Bros., 322 E. 11th 
st. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.— President St., nr. 3d Ave., 2 four- W. Central Park, eor 105th St., 2 seven-st’y bk 
st’y bk. & st. flats, 27’ x 60’; $10,000; o., Maria| flats, 45’, 55’ 11” « 957, 89’ 3/7; $190,000: o.. Turner 
Theresa Imperiale, 502 President St.; a., F. S. & Kiernan, 113 W. 96th St.; , Neville & Bagge ' 
Lowe, 186 Kemsen St. imsterdam Ave., unr. i6iat. St. five-st’y bk flat 
Degraw St. and Bedford Ave., 5 four-st’y bk. & 2¥ x 88’ 6/7; $18,000; o., Jared Lock wood 304 Ww. 
st. flats, 23 x 90" & 27’ x 78’; $80,000, 0. & b., Thos.| ist St. j 
Brown; a., F. S. Lowe, 186 Remsen St. Ninety-third St., 8 8, 125 w W. Central Park 
Pacifie St.,nr Franklin Ave.,four-st’y bk. apart., seven-st’y bk. flat, 50’ x 88’ 8/7; $95,0C0; o.. James 
28’ x 75’, gravel roof, hot water; $14,000; o., M. Livingston, 108 W. 84th St.; a Neville & Bagge ‘ 

Meyer, 1258 Broadway. Philade oe > big : 
a elphia, Pa. — Thirteenth and Walnut Sts.: 
Columbus, O.— East End, four-st’y fr. & bk. aparts., seven-st’y bk. & terra-cotta aparts., 38/ 6/7 x 107’ 6. 
36’ x 56’, comp. roof, steam heat; $12,000; a., E. W. $125,000; o., C. F. Rumpf; b., John R. Wiggin; a ; 
Hart & Co. Carl P. Berger de 


59th St. to 60th 

wT. One Hundred and Twenty- eighth St., No. 24, 
five-et’y & base. bk. flat, 25’ x 86° 6/7; $28,000; o., 
Brady & Hauptman, 78 E. 104th St.; a., G. F. Pel- 
ham, 503 Fifth Ave. 

One Hundred and Eighteenth St., ns, 310’ e Lenox 
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ALSEN'S PORTLAND PEMENT 


Highest Quality, Most Reliable, Best Color, Most Enduring 
Surface, Createst Bulk to the Barrel. 


NOTABLE INSTANCES WHERE ALSEN’S CEMENT HAS BEEN USED BECAUSE OF ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, N.Y. ELECTRIC R.R. SUBWAY, BOSTON 
WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO.’S BUILDING, N.Y. METROPOLITAN SEWERAGE WORKS, BOSTON. 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO.’S BUILDING, N.Y. SEA WALL, LAKE FRONT, CHICAGO. 
AMERICAN SURETY CO.’S BUILDING, N Y. BRIDGES OVER HARLEM RIVER, N.Y. 

THE U.S.NAVAL OBSERVATORY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 








Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, New York Office, 143 Liberty Street. 


ACENTS AT BOSTON: WALDO BROS., 102 Milk Street. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. AD; 
CHURCHES. 

Celina, 0.—One-st’y bk. & st. church, 80’ x 145’, 
slate roof, steam; $40,000; 0., Catholic Society; a., 
De Curtins Bros., Lima. e 

St. Louis, Mo. — Lafayette Ave., cor. Missouri Ave., d W A 
one-st’y st. & bk. church, 70’ x 70’, slate roof, steam; ar are ro riate to 
$40,000; o., Lafayette Pk. M. E. Society; a., W. A. 
Cann. ” A 

Trenton, N. J.— Bk. church, 46’ x 76’, slate roof, ~ 
steam; $16,000; o., Brothers of the Israelites; a., its urroun In ~ 
Geo. W. Keeler. 

CLUB-HOUSES. 

Shamokin, Pa.— /ndependent St., four-st’y bk. Y. 

M 


C. A. building, 50’ x 120’, tin roof, eteam; $35,- : has been a study with US. We 


000; o., ¥.M. C. A.; a., W. U. dusy. 


pnmeitees gse have complete lines of Door and 


Milan, Mich. —Two-st’y +. school, 65’ x 8¥, _ 
roof, mechanical hot air; $16,000; 0., City; a., E. ° ‘ . 
C. Van Leyen, Detroit. . W 

New York, N. a oy pot gee Ragged , indow Trim In every School. 
zyranite Hall of Fame, 300’ long, tile roof, steam; R st . ° 
$100,000; 0., University of New York; «., Mekim, | Ta We also produce in metal Archi- 
Mead & White. - 

O’ Nell, Neb.—Two-tt’y & base. bk. convent & school, a - vn : ° 
De tans tn een teen, Gane UX; , tect’s own designs, and will 
Society; a., J. E. Dietrich, Omaha. ; 


FACTORIES. — furnish Special or Proprietary 


Cincinnati, O. — Colerain Ave., eight-st’y bk. malt- 


Nomen ly FB ee Taal lias coon ; Hardware in any School or for 


Renner & Co.; a., Philip Pfeiffer. 
Columbus, O.— Z. Fulton St. Ng + -st’y bk. shoe- | ‘te, . : 

factory, 64’ x 126’, comp. roo 12,000; o., C. B. , oe > J 

Wolfe. a., H.C. Lindthwaite, ‘ 4 - , > My: any purpose. 

Curtis Ave., one & two-st’y bk. factory buildings, 7. ‘ > . 

100’ x 175’, comp. roof, steam; $10,000; o., Columbus : ye om 

Malleable & Gray Casting Co. P Jat Our No. 16 Catalogue is de 
Easley, 8S. C.—Four-st’y fr. & steel cotton-mill, 128 

x 161’, gravel roof, steam; $60,000; o., Easley Cotton voted to Art Metal Work, and 

Mills; a , Lockwood, Green & Co., Boston. Mass. 
F klin, Ky.—Two-st'y bk. woollen-mill, 51’ x 

1207, steam heat; $15,000; o., Franklin Woollen , will be sent, on request, to all 

Mills; a., H. P. McDonald. 


@otessiite, Wis. — 3}-st’y flour mill & elevator, 50’ Architects who may not already 


x 70’, steel roof, steam; $15,000; o., Galesville Mill- 
ing Co.; a., Geo. H. Smith. : | x d “ 
HOSPITALS. For Yacht or Club House. lave recelve it. 
South Bend, Ind.—Three-st’y bk. & st. hospital, 
43’ x 100’, slate roof, fan heat; $25,000; o., Epworth 
Hospita! and Training School; a., Parker & Austin. 
Wilmington, N.C. —Thres-et'y bh. & st. hospital, Th Val & To Mf Co 
45’ x 145’, slate roof, mechanical ventilating & fan WI | g 
system; $30,000; o., City; a., Charles McMillen. € € € P a 
HOTELS. GENERAL OFFICES: 
Augusta, Ga.—Five-st’y bk. & terra-cotta hotel & 
department-store, 200’ x 300’, felt & gravel roof, 9, 141, 13 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 
steam; $350,000; o., J. B. White; a., Willis F. 
Denny. 

















HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass.— Langdon St., three-st’y fr. om. 
22’ x 65’, flat roof, furnace; $5, 500; o., a. & b 
Warren. 

Homestead St., nr. Humbolt Ave., two 2}-st’y fr. 
dwelis., 24” x 36’ x 53’, 30’ x 31’ x 60’, pitch roofs, 
furnaces; $18,000; o., Ruth L. Sayles, Providence, 
R. L.: b., J. C. Walsh & Co., Providence, R. L.; a., 


H. K. Hilton, Providence, R. I. 
Harold St., nr. Hollander St., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 
25’ x 40’, piteh roof, furnace; $5, 000; o. , French & | DETROIT MICH 
Shea; b., C. Brown; a.,S. Rantin & Son. 9 bd 
paaene St., No. 320, three- st’y fr. dwell., 22’ x | es * % e 


56’, flat roof, hot water; $6,000; o., Wm. Connor; | 
b., Wilbur Goodwin. 


Hutchins St..ur. Humboldt Ave.,2}-ss’y fr. dwell., ony ve, 3 7" " 
32/ x 50’, pitch roof, furnace; $6,500; 0., a. & b., | &é - ey a a Ty 
' 

















Richmond St., nr. Adame St., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 
29° x 34’, pitch roof, furnace; $5 ,000; 0., Alice a: 
Swan; b., Chute & Constable; a., Harry A. Swan. 
Claybourne St., nr. Bowdoin St., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 
28 x 58’, pitch roof, furnace; $6,000; Gis Margaret 
Me: Auley; a. & b., Daniel McAuley. 
Cambridge. Mass. — Hancock St.,two-st’y fr. dwell., OF ALL KINDS 
32’ x 44, piteh roof, furnace; $6,000; o., John W. RAILINGS 
Woodbury; a. & b., E. O. Brock. BUILDER'S IRON WORK 
Columbus, O.— §. High St., 2}-st’y bk. dwell., 36’ x 1) 
42’, ~—_ roof, hot water; $7,000; o., G. M. Blake; A SPECIA: TY 
a., 'F. W. Elliott. NI 
Pre lechose oy Ill.— Two-st’y fr. dwell., 40” x 60’, ww) 
shingle roof; $5,000; o., P. G. Gillett; a., J. C. ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
Coleman. 
Joplin, io. = N. - St., two- ~ y fr. dwell., 34’ Bensen"s Gata = 
x 43’, shingle roo not water; 5,000; o., E. A. a LOGUE e 
Bliedung; a., Niemann & Boonstra. CRESTING STABLE FITTINGS 


James Bickford. 
es ON LCE | ZEN TN | 
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SEND FOR oUR No. 1244 
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ROHITEOCTURAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 


NEW YORK, N, Y 


Coz UMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOOL OF MINES. 

SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
SCHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
H4* VARD UNIVERSITY. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


Twelve Departments of study leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, An- 
atomy and Physiology, for Teachers of Science, 
and General Science. 

For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 

J. L. LOVE, Secretary, Cambridge. Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y 





YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pror. Epwin H, GAGGIN, 


BOOKS: 
“ Escaliers et Ascenseurs.” 


(Staircases and Elevators.) 


By Th. Lambert. 
24 Plates, folio. Price $8.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuiLtpinc News Co. 


BOOKS: 
“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 
Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
57 Plates, folio. Price $5.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpInG News Co. 





W ATTIER MACHINE Co., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - - _ Boston. 


[24 DAYTON AUTOMATIC 
ELEVATOR GATE CoO.,, 
32 SEARS STREET, Dayton, O. 
Furnish either full or half Automatic Gates on 
short notice. 


These Gates are attached to the wall of the 
elevator well, no part being on the elevator ex 
cept a small spring. 


Write us for prices on the best and cheapest Gate made. 
P OOMITS FILTERS 
IMPROVED SYSTEM. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
Main Office, 402 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


New York Orrice, 


33 Church St., Havemeyer Building. 





GOAE FILTERS. 
Zo to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 
No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Boos: 


“Tle de France, Picardie.” 


Part I. I. 


A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commission 
es Monuments Historiques.” 


25 Plates, folio. Price $6.00. 


AMERICAN ArcHITECT AND Bui_piInc News Co. 


Boos: 


“Les Concours publics d’Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 
Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 
Vol. IV. 120 Plates. Price $9.40. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Burtpinc News Co, 





A WHITE DRAWING-ROOSI 


Must be finished with the very best enamel you can get. Fora very white room specify Whitest 


Interior Enamel. We recommend this as the whitest, most elastic and durable interior enamel 


possible. It is free working, dries with a full and brilliant lustre, and can be rubbed to a dead 


finish in three or four days. It will dry free from injury from dust in three or four hours. 
Where absolute whiteness is not needed, call for White Interior Enamel. 
Varnishes for all purposes. Booklet on request. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., Y*puit Makar" 45 Broadway, New York, 





Frevar 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 

We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, Which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 


furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 





Columbian Marble Quarrying Co., 


OUR COLUIIBIAN MARBLE is the best for building 
work. It stands the weather. 


OUR CHAMPLAIN [MARBLES (12 varieties) pro- 
duce the richest effects for interior decoration. 


Samples and prices on application. 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze, 


“The Library of Congress.” 
20 Pilates, folio. Price $5.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuILprn News Co. 
Books: 


“ Croquis d’ Architecture.” 


(Intime Club.) 


XX/II Year, complete. Price $6.70. 
A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 
21st and 22nd volumes 
AMBRICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News Co. 


BOOKS: 
“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 
and Holland.” 


96 Plates, quarto Price $10.00 


American ArcuitrectT AND ButtpinG News Co. 


PRROBER 7 C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 Fast HoUstoON STREET, 


Established 1830. 


New Yosk. 
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are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, and 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHANIBERS ST., N. Y. 
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“La Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The thirteenth annual volume 
course of publication. 


is now in 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 
:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


, 8. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


WTF DOUBLE TWIST WARP 


STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


TL ASL EA cio cozzvearn 


Plain, Tapanned or Galvanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 








BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


Masonry in Modern Work 


A “PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 





BY 


R. GUASTAVINO - «= «= Architect | Price, Paper Cover - - 30 Cents. 





FOR SALE BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 








BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


BUILDING MATERIALS New York. Boston. Philadelphia, 


STONE. (# cubic foot, rough.) (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
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99 Reasons... 


why the IDEAL Low Tank 


Closet Combinations are the Best. 


2d. Superior finish, elaborate designs. 


Ist. Imitated by many, but equalled by none. 


3d. Noiseless valves, and that roughing-in measurement of 12 in. 


For the other 96 reasons see our Flyer Catalogue, 


which you can have for writing. 





THE IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., 


DBETROMT, MICH. 





‘ In:ernational Head.” 3 n terna 





THE BEST! 


PHILADELPHIA, 


tional Sprinkler Co., PA. 


Prest., C. MERCHANT (Prest. of Merchant & Co., Inc.), 


Has a COMPLETE EQUIPMENT for installing both the 
aae WET and DRY «.. 


Systems of Automatic Fire Extinguishers. 


Devices fully protected by U.S. Patent Office and FULLY ENDORSED BY 


THE INSURANCE COMPANIES. Systems IN WIDE USE. 


“International” 


NOTE.—This Co. makes COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS. 


Head 


{ THE SIMPLEST! 
) MOST CERTAIN! 


-0 per cent. to 70 rer cent. INS1 


“ee ee ee @ 


MOST RELIABLE! 
MOST EFFECTIVE! 
R¢ 


NCE Saved! 
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In Electric Lighting Installations 


blorise FHeccumulator 


Saves coal and labor; reduces engine hours ; 
increases reliability of service. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS OF INSTALLATIONS FORWARDED UPON REQUEST. 
NEW YORK, 100 Broadway. 


BOSTON, 60 State Street. 
SALES OFFICES: ~ CHICAGO, 1424 Marquette Building. 


BALTIMORE, 641 Equitable Building. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Parrot Building. 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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WROUGHT IRON GATEWAY, DESIGN ADOPTED FROM 
FOR C, R. ROBERT, Esq. THE FRENCH. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF ARTISTIC WROUGHT IRONWORK, AND WILL SUPPLY ORIGINAL DESIGNS WHEN REQUESTED. WE PREFER 
rO EXECUTE THE DESIGNS OF ARCHITECTS, AND SUPPLY VERY FINE WORK AT VERY REASONABLE PRICES. SEND TO US FORK ESTIMATES ON 
GRILLES, GATES, RAILINGS, TRON STAIRS, ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES, BosrwicK FoLpiInGc GaTeEs, BRASS AND BRONZE WoRrK, BANK AND 
OFFICE RAILINGS, ETC. 


THE WILLIAM R. PITT COMPOSITE IRONWORKS, 


Constable Building, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Manor, Albemarle Park, Asheville, N. C. B. L. Gilbert, Architect, New York, 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


RE the pioneers of their line. They inaugurated 
shingle-staining and made the wide vogue of the 
shingled house possible. All other shingle-stains are 
followers upon their success, but lack their depth and 
freshness of color, durability, wood-preserving properties 
and freedom from blackening. 


Cabot’s Insulating and Deadening Ouilt. 


scientific non-conductor of heat and sound. Nota 
mere felt or paper, but a soft, resilient cushion of 
dead-air spaces, giving the most perfect conditions for 
heat insulation or the absorption of sound-waves. Inde- 
structible by moths, vermin or decay and uninflammable. 


A sbestos-Quilt, the only sheathing made that is heat, 
sound and fire proof. 


Samples and full information sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer BOSTON, MASS. 





215 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Hlinois. 


V. H. Schnieder, 12 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Charles J. Waterhouse, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Anzeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; John H. Corning, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co., Bal im re, Md. ; 
Bloomer-Timms Co., Portlan', Oreg., and Seattle, W sh.; Clevela J Dullders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, 0.; Seymour & Co., Montreal, and at all other central points. 
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A fSharp Point can be kept on 
DIXON’S Grarre PENCILS every minte.. 


eee They Write Smoothest and Last the Longest .... 


If not familiar with them mention American Architect and Building News, and send 
16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY - - JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








Patent Improved 





yf iczible Door and Shutter Co., prev impeored 


vas doors FUBKIFOLD SPECIALTIES, “yeeiosis, etc 
Simple in constructior. Easy to operate. No springs, weights or cords. 


Main Office: WORCESTER, MASS, Se" J" illustrated =— New York Office: 1125 BROADWAY. 





ESTABLISHED i868 : 


SKY Ap aHAVESIo INDIE 


4 
{ 
7I- 8! AVE. Jabs tau) |, AU NEW YORK. 


oe 





FIRE—PROOF CONSTRUCTION——‘“% 





~ PNEUMATIC TUBES 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CoO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 














BOSTWICK STEEL LATH. The Best Metal Lath on 


the Market. 

ACME METAZ: CORNER S&TRILF, 
The Best Metal Corner Bead on the Market. 

Write for Samples and Prices 


Boston Agency.” WALDO BROS. 102 Milk st. BOStWick Steel Lath Co., Niles, Ohio, 


























Specify the Best 


Each Sheet Stamped with Brand and Thickness 
ONE OF THE 











OLDEST AND OSBORN’S HAS STOOD 
BEST TRIED GUARANTEED THE TEST 
BRANDS IN ic OF TIME 


THE COUNTRY OLD STYLE AND WEAR 











Ic On I= 
A ROOFING PLATE cannot be made better than this: Coated by the Palm Oil Process; Redipped 
by Hand Evenly Coated over Entire Sheet ; Contains the Best Working Quality of Steel. 


ade solely J. M. & L. A. OSBORN, Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio 





HITCHINGS & CO., Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__....eeeuumh. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 





The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticul 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenh Pa 
our Pateut Iron Frame Oonstruction. 

Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


233 MERCER STREET, N.Y. CITY. 


tural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
Imh , ote., erected complete wtth 





Permanency 
isnota Visible 
Quality 


CARTER’S 
BLACK INDIA INK 


is absolutely permanent, water- 
proof, free flowing and a true black. 
It is conveniently put up in square 
flat bottles, so constructed that they 
can’t tip over. Postal for a free trial 
tube of Carter’s Paste. 

The Carter’s Ink Company, Boston. 











NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFINC 
So Jow WORKS, 
{ncorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
~1865'q> ing in New England. 
fapttal. $60,000 Inventors and only Manu- 
“> ‘ facturers of the Celebrated 


Levi LWittouTt Prest 
Erx™ C.DAVIS,Treae kr. 


BEEHIVE BRAND.” 
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Heliotype Printing (fo., 
211 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


©] PHOTO-LITHOGRAPH, — 


PHOTO-COLOR-LITHOGRAPH, 


@ | PHOTO-GELATINE, 
PHOTO-GRAVURE, 
e | PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Heliotype Printing Co. 
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ROOFING »° PAVING 


ASPHAL MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


JENKINS’ AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


with Drip-pipe Connections insure perfect circulation. 
You are not annoyed with escaping steam or dripping 
of water. They are stamped with our Trade-Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, 





NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 








STEEL ROLLING DOORS 

STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 

STEEL ROLLING PARTITIONS 
THE KINNEAR MFG. COMPANY, Sole Mrs. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, U.S.A. 


KINNEAR’S 


Write for Catalogue. 


To the Architect and Builder: = 


If you will investigate our glass globes for illuminating purposes, 














you will use them because they are scientifically designed, artistic 


and ornamental, and superior to anything yet made. 


Our book “ Light vs. Illumination ” explains the subject thoroughly. 


HOLOPHANE GLASS C0., No. 1 Broadway, New York. 





svvT777—0——"""""nCO'rrrrrvereres 


GOOD PAINT * * 


Is durable, impervious, unchanging in color, firmly adherent. 
nation paints based on zinc white have all these qualities. 


OTHER PAINTS # » 


Require explanations and apologies. 
obviates the necessity for either. 


i Che New Jersey Zine Zo., 
; 71 Broadway, New York. 


Combi-= 


The addition of zinc white 


FREE: Our Practical Pamphlets, 
“The Paint Question,” 


‘Paints in Architecture.” 


tp 4b b> bp by bp be bn bn be bn bn hn, bn he dn, be ly bn dnd 
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THE LAUGHLIN-HOUGH PATENT DRAWING TABLES. 


Send for Cataiogue Illustrating ajl Styles. 


it is to 
Drawing 
What 

Shorthand 
is to 
Writing. 


Endorsed 
by 
World’s 
Experts.« 


“From anemployer’s point 


* We find we can do draw- 
ings in about half the time 
which it takes on ordinary 
boards.” — Fetherstonhaugh. 

“T would consider it econ- 
ymy to change frem the best 
styles of Tables of which I 
have any knowledge.” —~See, 


d NEW 
Awarded Medal and Diploma at 


LAUGHLIN-HOUGH CO. 


of view, the cost of turning 
out drawings must be mate- 
rially lessened.” —Maginnis. 


“It is an invaluable in- 
strument to our business, 
enabling the work to be done 
in one quarter the time, and 
absolutely correct.” — Simp. 
son. 

YORK, 


Philadelphia Export Exposition. 


ve edits < od 5 ; 
Constructed strictly upon mathematical and scientific principles, enabling the draughtsman to 


accurately and rapidly make any desired drawin 


orotractors, parallel rules, dividers or sectors, 
ude (sitting or standing). 


g without the use of T squares, angle squares, 


the operator working in the most comfortable atti: 


ASPHALT ors, ” 


SIDEWALKS AND GARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY - - New YORK. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


3 129 Sth Avenue, New York. 


] WAINSCOTINGS and CEILINGS. 


Inlaid Wood Floors 5-16 and 
7-8 inch thick. 

| Solid work, Dongned and Grooved 
} in each piece. 


ai | 
YW AMEE Designs & Estimates on applica 
1! tion. Established 1867. 
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Conservatories, 
Greenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - - New York City. 














There are plenty of tins 
stamped to imitate. the 
Taylor “ Old Style.” 

You will suffer more than 
we will if you use these im- 
itations instead of the gen- 
uine “Old Style,” which 
is Taylor's. 

Taylor “Old Style” 
\go8ts more than these 
cheap imitations, because 
it is worth more. 


W. & G. TAYLOR CO., 


Manufacturers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
AND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page Illustrated Catalogue 
FREE. 








ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
101 Court St., Crand Rapids, Mich. 





specify Woods’ 

Steel Corner 

for their clients’ 

good and their own. 

Whatever adds stability 

and attractiveness to a 
building benefits both. 


woobDs’ 
STEEL CORNER 


For Plaster Walls 

is a useful, practical. economical, dependable, 
effectual! and indispensable adjunct to the pro- 
jecting plastered wall corners. We will send a 
sample and booklet free on request and you will 
know more about it. 

CARA, McCINLEY & CO., Sole Mfrs., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Agents with stock in most of the large cities, 


ae 
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HIGH GRADE INSULATIONS 
FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM SYSTEMS 


Endorsed by Leading Architects Ell 
To Insure against Imitations Specify “K & M” | i 
or “85% Carb. Magnesia” I i 











EACH SECTION. 












KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 
AMBLER = = PA, 


ROBERT A. KEASBEY 
83 Warren St. - NEW YORK 















DRAUGHTING 


in line or color Perspectives. Decorative Detail, 
Ornamental Lettering. 


Miss M. Bryan, 4 Court Sq., Brooklyn, N. Y. AS WO LOS 


ERSPECTIVES KENDERED 


of teabiabagr ines Piceasiioion ite A COVERINGS 











WALTER M. CAMPBELL, “STEAM PIPES. THE PERFECT 

54 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. BOILERS, &e. &c. We per ons . NON-HEAT-CONDUCTORS, 

APPLICATION SIMPLE S-Ni 0 
mn SOS DEANE, & INEXPENSIVE. bi oe & FIRE PROOF. 

63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. N. Ww. JOHN Ss M f G CO., 
New YORK Clty. *NEW YORK: CHICAGO ° PHIRA alle BOSTON 

ASBESTOS MATERIALS. BSleliiee NL ts-3- -ar tbs 
EVERYBODY <é7e:: ROOFING MATERIALS, laser Meu Les 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO. for Blue Prints 
—the best place in the city. We take them while 
you wait. 1105 Exchange Bldg. 


JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
MASON SAFETY TREAD. WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL SaeNe ONLY. 


Is Used in 130 Railroad Stations, | permemvces. (ens Sor N Fy Cottier s CouN. Yj 1. Marcotte & Co., N. Y.; MeKim, Mend & 


White, N. Y.; Babb, Cook & Willard x. ¥.3 Bruce Price, N.Y. 'R. M. Hunt, N. Y.; Bailey, 


AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD C0., BOSTON. | Banks'« Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, } Boston; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 


“Topical Architecture’ 


A Series of Classified Designs, 
Arranged for 


DRAUGHTSMEN, DESIGNERS, ARCHITECTS, ETC. 




















PARTS 1! and 2, RENAISSANCE DOORWAYS. 
PARTS 3 and 4. RENAISSANCE CAPITALS. 
PARTS 5 and 6 IRON GATES AND RAILINGS. 
PART 7. RENAISSANCE CHIMNEY-PIECES. 





In Press: 
PART 8 TOMBS. PART 9. ARABESQUES. PART 10. SGRAFTITO. 


Other Parts in Preparation. 


Price: Single Part, 40 cts. Three (diferent) Parts, $1.00. Ten (dferen/) Parts, $3.00. 
EACH PART GONTAINS 8 PLATES. 


Pe gern voces tee $e 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 
S quarterly 7 18.00 

[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 
T@#™ Pay ment should be made to American Archi- 
tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 

or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 


New York City: 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 

Agents at Large : — 
F. P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 

Cleveland, O. 

Advertising Rates: For “ wants’? and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line |8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application 








New Advertisements. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH OO. (Cleveland, 0.), 
Varnishe Page xiii. 

J. G. ALEXANDER MFG. CO. (Grand Rapids, 
Mich.), Adjustable Drawing-table. Page xiii. 

CANTON SLEEL ROOFING CO. (Canton, O.), Metal 
Ceilings. Page xi. 

MISS M. BRYAN (Brooklyn, N. Y.), Draughting. 
Page ix. 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
Barron, Boyle & Co. 
Buckeye Paint and Varnish Co. 
Bartlett Lumber Co, 
Butcher Polish Co. 
Gorton & Lidgerwood,. 
L. Haberstroh & Son. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
Sargent & Company. 
T. W. Jones. 
Okonite Co. 
Samson Oordage Works. 
H. B. Smith Co. 








WANTED. 
SSISTANT.—Wanted, competent assistant, thor- 
oughly familiar with specification work, ¢on- 
struction and superintendence. Address, stating 
experience and salary expected, “ Nettleton & Kabn,” 
1117 Union Trust Building, Detroit, Mich. 1268 





WANTED. 
MO ARCHITECTS.—Competition designs and per- 
spectives lined and rendered by expert colorist 
aud designer. Temporary assistance, perspectives, 
sketches, etc., at architects’ offices within reasonable 
distance. Address “ Artist,” 454 Devon St., Arling- 
ton, N. J. 1279 





WANTED. 
URNITURE DESIGNER. — Wanted at once, a 
draughtsman who can sketch readily, to design 
furniture, Address Henry Wilhelm Wilkinson, 807 
James St., Syracuse, N. Y 1267 


WANTED. 


ERMANENT position by first-class designer and 
colorist. New York reference. Address “ Renais- 
sance,”’ care H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, N. Y. 


ra, 








WANTED. 


cot Draughtsman, graduate M. I. T., 
travelled in Europe, desires position, Boston pre- 
ferred, at small salary. References, best Boston 
Offices. “ Fidelis,”’ care American Architect. 

1267 


WANTED. 
LEVER DRAUGHTSMAN. — Wanted, by an in- 
terior decorator, an architectural draughtsman 
of experience in decorative design, one who has a 
good sense of color, and excels in drawing ornament. 
A good salary and a permanent position for a clever 
meno. State qualifications, experience,ete. Address 
“ Decor,”’ this office 1268 





WANTED. 
)SLTLON. — Young man wishing position with a 
N-w York architect, where from small beginning 
can work himself into a good position. Graduate, 
two years’ course of architecture in Brooklyn, with 
six months’ experience. References. Address “C.,” 
606 Temple Court, New York City. 1268 


C 


licited. 





WANTED. 
IRRESPONDENCE. —An experienced artistic 
architect desires position. Correspondence so- 
Address “ 45,”’ this office. 1267 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN.—Wanted, first-class all-around 
architectural draughtsman. Address, stating 
experience, Liebbe, Nourse & Rasmussen, architects. 
Office, Foster’s Opera House Block, Des Moines, Ia. 
1267 


Permanent Position Wanted 


Y experienced designer and colorist. Address 
“ Renaissance,’”’ care H. M. Carleton, Temple 
Court, N. Y. 1268 
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THE EXTREME 
WHITENESS 


Fine grinding, great covering capacity, 
density and purity are characteristics 
of the 


HARRISON WHITE LEAD 


which make it the best 
for architects to specify. 
HARRISON BROS. & CO., Inc., 
White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes, Chemicals 
85th St. and Grays Ferry Road, Philadelphia. 
117 Fulton St., New York. 27 Lake St., Chicago. 


J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO © OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 














For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


.Berger’s.. 
Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 





Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA IN 
METAL CEILINGS,’’ — 'tis free. 


CANTON, OHIO. 





Plastic 
Relief 


Ornaments 


In Plaster, Staff, 
Composition and 
Carton Pierre. 
Scagliola Work. 


Frank A. Seifert 


2646-2652 W. Chestnut St. 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


Write for 
Catalogue. 











BUILDING PATENTS, 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned | 


together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents,at Washington, for 
Jive cents.) 


645,930. 
Conn. 

645 935 

645,939. 
Tex. 

645.91. 

645,951. 

Y¥ 


BELL. — August Arens, New Britain, 


BoILER.— Richard Bohnen, Chicago, Ill. 
SasH-BALANCE.—Henry P. Cayce, Osage, 


PILe. — Geo. PD. Coleman, Boston, Mass. 
ELEVATOR.—John D. Griffen, New York, 
MN. E. 

646,001. 
dence, R. I 

646,002. 
Pirmasens, Ger. 

646,003. Door CHECK AND CLOSER. — Gustav G. 
Laurevns, New York, N. Y. 

646,042. COMBINED SASH-BALANCE, 
ANTIRATTLER. — Daniel R. Sheen and 
Philbrick, Peoria, 111. 

646,043. HEATING ATTACHMENT FOR STOVES. — 
Robert S. Stephenson, Allegheny, Pa. 

646049. ELEVATOR.—Ethelbert M. Fraser, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

646,094. COMBINED LocK AND LATCH. — Levin H. 
Mullikin, Trappe, Md. 

646,101. FIREPROOFING Woop.— Henry V. Simp- 
son, London, Eng. 

646,153. SasH-BALANCE. — William J. Parsons, 
Montclair, N. J. 

646,178. TILE AND MEANS FOR SECURING SAME 
IN PLAce. — Henri Hubert, Detroit, Mich. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, = 


ELEVATOR. — Charles A. Harkness, Provi- 


James A. 





(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


[ Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive. voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.]} 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 
Ada, Minn.—Omeyer & Thori, architects, of St. 
Paul, are preparing plans for a store to be erected 


- 





“VENTILATING - FAN. — Heinrich Klein, | 


LOCK AND | 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
here for M. A. Woodbury. It will be 25 x 80’, two 
stories, pressed brick front, costing $6,000. 

Omeyer & Thori, architects, of St. Paul, are pre- 
paring plans for a store-building to be-erected here 
for J. G. Herringer. It wiil be 2 x 140’, two 
stories, pressed brick, cut stone trimmings; cost, 
$11,000. 

Albany, N. ¥.— The Women’s Hote! Co., of New 
York City, has been incorporated with a capital of 
$400,000 to erect a hotel exclusively for women. 


| Anoka, Minn. — Omeyer & Thori, architects, are 

preparing plans for a church to be erected here by 
| the First Baptist Society. It will be of brick and 
| stone trimmings; cost, $7,500. 


| Ashland, Wis.—H. Wildhagen, architect, of this 

city, is preparing plans for a brick building to 

| replace the Mackmiller-Cline-Carvey Building, 

| which was burned; cost, $15,000. 

| Chas. 8. Sedgwick, architect, is preparing plans 
for a residence to be erected here by F. ha Pool: 

| gost, $5,000, 


Atlanta, Ga.— Bruce & Morgan, architects, have 


prepared plans for a new armory of imposing 
structure to be erected on Alabama St., near the 
Maddox-Rucker bank building. The feature ef 
the armory will be the large hall, 80’ x 120’, having 
a floor space of nearly 10,000 square feet. This 
auditorium will be sufficient to allow a battalion 
drill; cost, $40,000. 


Attleboro, Mass.—Ata town meeting held recently 
it was voted to purchase a tract of land at the 
corner of Pine and Pearl Sts., and to erect an 
eight-room brick schoo)-building, the cost not to 
exceed $30,000. 

The town has voted to appropriate $9,000 to be 
expended in the erection of an armory. Maj. Wm. 
H. Goff is Chairman of the Building Committee, 

Birmingham, Ala.—The National Biscuit Co., 
M. J. Mullaly, local manager, will erect a factory 
in this city, to cost about $75,000. 

Boston, Mass.— Hartwell, Richardson & Driver 
have prepared plang for the new mercantile build- 
ing to be erected at the corner of Federal and 
Summer Sts., for Joseph Gahm. It will be an 
eight-story building constructed of brick and stone, 
having a frontage of 39 feet and a depth of 95 feet; 
cost complete, $325,000. 

Architect Benjamin Fox has drawn plans for 
Herbert C. Birtwell for 2 three-story apartment- 
houses to be erected on Mountfort St. 
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The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 

BERRY BROTHERS, Limitea, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pearl St. CuHIcaGo, 15 and 17 Lake St. 
Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard St. Sr. Lovis, 112 8, Fourth St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market St. 


Maxwell's Gypsum Water Paint 


..» FOR WALLS ... 
Of Churches, Office Buildings 
Dwellings, Mills, Factories, etc. 





Bright, Durable and 8) per cent. cheaper than 
Oil Paint. For sale at all the Paint Stores. 


Works: 1420S. Front St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Solomon Goldberg will erect a four-story brick 
and stone building on Meridian St. It will have 
stores, offices and a hall, and will be 72/ x 90’, cost- 
ing about $35,000. 

Buffalo, N. Y.— Witcomb, Wead & Co. will builda 
hotel at the corner of Washington and Clinton Sts., 
to be known as the Lafayette. It will occupy an 
area of 122/ x 147’, and will cost when complete, 
about $1,000,000. 

Crookston, Minn. — H. L. Melgaard has had plans 
prepared by E. Strassburger, architect, for a two- 
story frame residence, 36/ x 46’; cost, $5,500. 

Dedham, Mass.— The matter of erecting a new 
school-building for the Oakdale District is being 
considered by the town authorities. 

Des Moines, ta.—The Modern Woodmen of America 
plan to erect a lo ige building, investing from $50,- 
000 to $100,000 in a building it proper arrangements 
can be made. 

Detroit, Mich.—E. C. Van Leyen is preparing 
plans for a three-story brick apartment for J. R. 
Pearson to be built on the north side of Alexan- 
drine Ave, near Cass; estimated cost, $12,000. 

Donaldson & Meier have prepared plans for a 
five-story market and refrigerating building for 
the Fallis Market Co., Woodward Ave., near Co- 
lumbia St.; coat, about $18,000. 

W. D. Butterfield & Co. have prepared plans for 
a new M. E. Church to be built on Trumbull Ave.; 
cost, $15,000. 

Gordon W. Lloyd has prepared plans for a resi- 
dence for the Little Sisters of the Poor; cost, 


,000. 

N. Wardrop has prepared plans for a new front 
and remodelling store 232 Randolph St., for Robert 
MeMillen; also plans for improvements to residence 
25 Peterboro St., for Le Roy Spencer. 

Newcomb & Endicott will add two stories to 
their five-story cast-iron front on Woodward’s Ave. 

N. Wardrop has prepared plans for improving 2- 


8 Monroe Ave.; stores in first floor and hotel in the | Lewiston, Me. — A donor whose name is not given 


four stories over. 
The R. C. Church on Adelaide St. will be im- 
proved internally. 


4c—= The Broughton #« 


TT ww MIXE 


For HARD PLASTER, LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 


Description and Prices on application..... 


i= {se W. D. DUNNING, 
~~" 239 W. Water St. tau SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Domestic Water Supply. 


There are TWO and ONLY TWO absolutely safe ma- 
chines that will pump water every day in the year. 


























They are ere. 


The Improved Rider Hot Air Engine. . . 
The Improved Ericsson Hot Air Engine. 


Catalogue ‘‘B’’ on application. Address the nearest office, 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO., 


{ DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 
(RIDER ENGINE CO. 


ee, sin Dorn =~ 23Cortlandt St., NEW YORK. 239Franklin St., BOSTON. 


86 Lake St., CHICAGO. | Teniente Rey, 71, | 692 Craig St., MONTREAL. P. 0. 
40N. 7th St., PHILADELPHIA. HAVANA, CUBA, 22A Pitt St., SYDNEY, N.S. W. 


CARVED WOOD 
MOULDINGS... 


For Interior Finish 


Succeeding 














AS CORNICES, 
CHAIR AND 
PICTURE RAILS, 
CEILINGS, ETC. 





dacce New Catalogue just out. 


GRAND RAPIDS CARVED MOULDING CO. 


9 and Il Myrtle Street, GRAND RAPIDS, [ICH. 
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ee (riamental Steel Ceiling == | 


8 


and SIDE WALL for interior finish is most desirable on account of its durability, 4 


“Ny 
4) 
Y 
A 
a” 
ws 
a f 
a lasting qualities, beauty and architectural effect. Used in Stores, Churches, Schools, ¥ 
“ay ; ‘ Ww 
2 Theatres, Residences and all buildings. Ours are the best because they are perfect in 4 
@ construction, joints tight-fitting, alignment straight and regular, and easy to put up. wy 
, Detailed drawings showing application sent with every order. Write for Catalogue 4 
® and particulars. W 
® so The Canton Stee! Roofing Co. My 
nN na Sone ONweoms MANUFACTURERS 4 
a NO. 157 WEST 23D STREET W 
* orrice ano works: 506 E, Tus. St, CANTON, 0. ¥ 
Ssccecceceeceeceeeceececeeceeeceecceeecc eccececceces ccc’ 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) (Advance Rumors Continued.) 
interior and exterior improvements to the dormi- price is about $25,000. Arthur F. Gray, architect 
tories of Lafayette College. The two halls to the; 53 State St., Boston. . . 
east and the two to the west of McKeen Hall will 
be connected, making three large buildings facing | 
= = of “— campus. ee nye 
will be entirely reconstructed in a Colonia type of Rey. P. A. Schumacher, pastor. 
ry lg Grey See SNS Ne Architect Anton Dohnmen bas prepared plans 

° ‘ for a church for St. Augustine’s congregation 
Grafton, Mass.— An $18,000 high-school building Howell Ave.; cost, $26,000. : 
will be erected here. Architects Leenhouts & Guthrie are preparing 
Indianapolis, Ind. — Architect S. A. Hastings has pians fora brick residence to be erected on Racine 
prepared plans for 5 two-story frame dwellings,| 5St-; cost, $45,000. 
building, 43’ x 120’, to cost $40,000, and another to | Mineral Point, Wis.— F. H. Kemp, architect, of 
cost $20,000 for himself. Beloit, has prépared plans for Jobnu W. Chen Jey 
Jefferson, Wis.—J. J. Zimmerman will erect a for a three-story brick hotel build! g, 
store and office building to vost $8,000. John Hun-| ©°8t, $12,000. 
zicker, of Lake Mills, architect. Minneapolis, Minn, — FE. 8. Stebbins, architects, 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Reports state that a new church 
will be built by the St. Augustine Catholic Society 
at Graham and Homer Sts., to cost about $26,000. 


Ul va 
CO’ x 67'; 


Kansas City, Mo.— The McCormick Harvester Co.| as plans for a school-building to be e: ected 1 the 
are having plans prepared for a six-story ware- Pierce District, Fillmore, near Sunmer St.,N. E. 
house, to be built at 14th and Liberty Sts.; cost, It will be 50’ x 87’, two stories and basemest, of 
$100,000. brick and cut stone; containing six rcoms, with 


Lenox, Mass. — At the annual town meeting it was} Classrooms and hall; cost, $14,000. 

voted to buy the Stanley property for $12,000 fora} ay... _Ww — ‘ ' —s 
town-hall site. It is intimated that a town-hall eens aes pny ated wor Bn oe 
structure will be provided within a year or two ‘cen “gone Pbedoagghis rasan Period 





: a four-story brick or stone dormitory, 50% x 1¥5/; 

from private funds. cost, $25,000. 

New York, N. Y.—A woman member of the congre- 
gation of St. Bartholomew’s congregation bas g ven 
$250,000 which is to be used in building a elinie for 
the parish house of that church, where diseases 


has subscribed $20,000 toward a library building 
for Bates College. Work on the building will 
probably be begun during the coming season. 


Duluth, Minn. —Jobnson Bros. have the contract | Middletown, Conn. — Dwight Seabury, architect, of the eye, ear, nose and mouth may be treated free 
to erect a building for S. Levine between 5th and | ; 


6th Ave., W., from Superior to Michigan St. It 
will be two-story on Superior St. and three-story 
on Michigan; cost, $20,000. 

Easton, Pa.— Architect Chas. W. Bolton, of Phila- 
delphia, has prepared plans providing for elaborate 


Providence, RK. 1., has prepared plans for a build- at all hours of the day and night. A site has 

ing for the Portland Silk Co., to cost about $15,000. already been purchased and ground for the build- 
Milford, Mass.— Darling Bros., of Worcester, have ing will be broken soon. 

been awarded the contract to build the brick power Mrs. Elizabeth M. Anderson, of Greenwich, Conn., 


house, 62’ x 125’, two stories high, at the Magid- will erect an eight-story studio building covering a 
Hope Silk Mfg. Co.’s plant on N. Bow St. The| plat fronting 59 7/7 on 6th Ave. and 100 on 40th St, 
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Fron-Work. 





Notice. 


E HAVE in our yard, at East Berlin, Conn., a very 
large stock of beams, channels, angles, plates and 

other structural material of high quality. We are able to 
furnish from this stock any ordinary BRIDGE, BUILD= 
ING, ROOF or other structural work promptly and with 


no delay. 


We invite correspondence. 


THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO., 


Boston Office: 
Room 200, Equitable Bidg. 


New York Office: 
Room 718 Bennett Bidg., Cor. Fulton and Nassau Sts. 


Philadelphia Office, Rooms 909-910, Stephen Girard Building. 


Main Office and Works, East Berlin, Conn. 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 











Balconies and 


IRON 











Pronts for ~~ Cornices, Lintels and Silis, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fir 


Designs and 


Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 
Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in Wrou 
Estimates of Cost Furnis 


it and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 
for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 


PASSAIC ROLLING MILL €0., 


PATERSON, N. J. 
20 inches 


Steel Beats >: 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE . . 45 BROADWAY. 


4 inches 
to 


Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 





J. S. THORN CO., 


Architectural Sheet-Metal Works, 


Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Skylights 
Metalic Roofing Tiles, Building Specialties, Builders 
Light Iron Work of every description. 


Nos. 1225 to 1229 Callewhill Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 





Rartman Sliding 


CG. BICKELHOUPT, 


PATENT 
METALLIC 


SKY-LIGHT 


WORKS. 
242 and 245 West 47th Street, New York. 


Telephone: 675 39th St. a few doors west of Broadway. 


Send for Catalogue. 


TEE 
Hartman Sliding Blind 
Overcomes all trouble 
found in other blinds, 
as it slides up and 
down like a window- 
sash. It has no hinges 
to cause rattling or 
tearing curtains. 
For cleaning, entire 
set of blinds can be lift- 
4, ed out and replaced in 
windows in & minute 
withoutthe uSeoftools. 
megoenny recom- 
mended for School- 
houses and Public 
buildings where blinds 
receive rough usage, as 
> they are practically in- 
destructible. 
® Send for freecircular 
or send 6 cents in 
= stamps for new 100- 
= page Illustrated Cata- 
ogue. 


Blind Qompany 


81 Lincoln Ave., Crestline, 0., U.S. A. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


The facade will be of Holland brick, Indiana lime- 
stone and terra-cotta, with bluestone trimmings. 
The structure will be called the “Bryant Park 
Studios.” Estimated cost is $300,000 

Omaha, Neb.—George A. Joslyn has had plans pre- 
pared for a large stone residence and also a stone 
stable, to cost about $100,000. 

Architect H. F. Henninger has prepared plans 
for a two-story frame residence and barn for T. C. 
Shelley, 32d and Woolsworth Ave.; cost, $10,000. 

Osage. Ia. — The Congregational Society is making 
preliminary arrangements for the erection of a 
25,000 church. 


Oshkosh, Wis. — An addition to cost $21,750 will 
be built to the Normal School during the summer. 


Pacolet, 8. C.— The Pacolet Manufacturing Co. are 
having plans prepared by Lockwood, Green & Co., 
Boston, Mass., for a new $1,000,000 cotton-mill. 
The main building will be five stories high, 130’ x 
525’. Mr. V. M. Montgomery, Spartanburg, man- 
ager. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Reports state that B. F. Keith, 
the convinuous performance manager, Las secured 
an option on a piece of property here and will erect 
a theatre in the style of his Boston house. 

Architect Frank R. Watson is drawing plans for 
a proposed four-story apartment-houre, to be built 
at the soutbeast corner of 17th and Chestnut Sts., 
for J. W. Hallahan. The design will be in the 
English style of architecture. é first story will 
be of Indiana limestone, the elevation above being 
of brick and terra-cotta. Ultimately it is proposed 
to make the structure eight stories high. 

Architect Jas. M. Windrim has completed plans 
for the proposed new store and office building to 
be erected on Chestnut and S. 3d Sts. for the Girard 
estate. It will be eight stories high, with a front- 
age of 121.44 feet on Chestnut St. and extending 
122} feet on 3d St. The first story will be divided 
into stores. The exterior is to be of mottled brick 
trimmed with Indiana limestone and terra-cotta. 
The base will be of Milford pink granite. The 
building is to be of fireproof construction, with 
steel and iron skeleton framework. 

Macey, Henderson & Co. have plans for erecting 
an equipment building, including storehouses, at 
the League Island Navy Yard. The building will 
be two stories, brick, terra-cotta and steel, with a 
frontage along Broad St. of 52/2/’ x 276’; cost, about 
$26,500. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Providence, R. I.—The Board of Aldermen has 

sed a resvlution pa E $38,000 for carry- 

ng out the plans for a new 3d Ward school build- 
ing as recommended by the special committee. 


Richmond, Va.—The Baptist Society will erect a 
new church on the corner of Fairmount Ave. and 
2ist St. The edifice is not to cost less than $5,000 
and will seat about 400 persons. 


Rochester, N. ¥Y.— Plans are being prepared for 
a new school-building to cost $40,000. J. C. Oliver, 
secretary. 

Salamanca, N. Y.—J. W. Morrison, 50 Gokey Block, 
Jamestown, has prepared plans for a $50,000 high- 
school building to be built here, 

Shrewsbury, Mass.—The contract for a frame 
hotel building, 40’ x 65’, to be erected on the main 
road, has been awarded to Dorais & Dupuis, of Wor- 
cester. Architect J. W. Patston drew the plans. 
The owner is Napoleon H. Haven. 


Stevens Point, Wis.— Improvements to cost $22,- 
500 will be made this spring to the State Normal 
School. 

St. Paul, Minn.— A. H. Stem, architect, is prepar- 
ing plans for remodelling the building on the north- 
west corner of 6th and Jackson Sts., for the Hale 
estate. The building is a three-story brick with 
four stores on the ground floor; cost, $15,000. 


Uxbridge, Mass.— Architect Geo. H. Clemence, of 
Worcester, has completed plans for a private resi- 
dence for W. E. Burna. The cost will be about 
$5,000. 

Waverly, Ia.— Buechner & Jacobsen, architects, 
of St. Paul, are preparing plans for a German 
Lutheran Church to be erected here. It will be of 
pressed brick, cut stone trimmings, costing $15,000. 


West Baden, Ind. — Lee W. Sinclair will soon 
begin the erection of a 500-room hotel. The build- 
ing will be of brick and stone and modern in design. 


Wilkinsonville, Mass.— Architects Chapin & 
Parker, State Mutual Building, Worcester, have 
prepared plans for a two-story power-house and 
machine shop for D. T. Dudley & Son. 


Winona, Minn.— Maybury & Son, architects, have 
drawn plans for the German Methodist Society for 
a new church to be erected at the eorner of Main 

, and Sanborn Sts.; cost, $12,000. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Worcester, Mass.—Geo. M. Hubbard is the builder 


for a 3 apartment-house, 30’ x 45’, on Grafton St., 
for which Barker & Nourse drew plans. The 
owner is C, M. Crockett, Grafton St.; estimated 
cost, $5,000. 

Architects Earle & Fisher have awarded the con- 
tract for a one-story iron addition to the Boston 
Store, 27’ x 35’, to J. W. Bishop & Co. 

Architect W. H. Harvey is preparing plans for 
the proposed power plant addition of the Wor- 
cester Traction Co. The addition will be 80/ x 100’, 

Architect E. T. Chapin is making plans for atwo- 
story private residence for Thos. Brown on Germain 
St. It will be two and one-half stories, 42” x 54/; 
cost, $8,000. 

A. P. Robbins is to erect a private residence for 
G. C. & N. H. Moss on Richmond Ave., from plans 
by Architect Louis Plack, Jr.; cost, $5,000. 

E. T. Chapin, architect, has prepared plans for 
a car-barn addition for the Consolidated St. Ry. 
Co. The a will be 113’ x 190’, have a steel 
frame, galvanized iron cornices and skylights. 

E. T. Chapin, architect, has prepared plans fora 
private residence to be erected on Pleasant St. for 
Justin A. Ware, It will be of wood, 31’ x 51’, with 
an ell, 24’ x 40/. 

It is ——— that Arthur E, Estabrook will erect 
a large addition to his factory building at the corner 
of Beacon and Jackson Sts., to be occupied by the 
Vocalion Organ Co. It will be three stories in 
height, with a finished basement, and will be 35/ x 
170°, 

Architects Cutting, Carleton & Cutting are mak- 
ing drawings for asummer hotel to be erected for 
H. H. Bigelow this season at Quinsigamond Park. 
The hotel will be of frame, three stories in height, 
32/ x 64". There will be a pavilion, 30’ x 80. 

Architects Cutting, Carleton & Cutting are pre- 
paring drawings for remodelling the Gilman Block 
on Main St., recently damaged by fire. This block 
was originally drawn from their plans. 


HOUSES. 


Milwaukee, Wis.— Newberry Boulevard, two-st’y 


fr. & bk. dwell., 33’ x 53’, shingle roof, furnace; 
$6,500; o., G. Wiggenhorn; a., Van Ryn & De 
Gelleke. 


Newton, Mass.— Hammond St., two-st’y bk. dwell., 


37’ x 72/, pitch roof, steam; $26,000; o., William 
Blodgett; b., William Pettigrew; a., Chapman & 
Fraser. 

Elmhurst Road, two-st’y dwell., 36’ x 42’, pitch 
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OME Portland Cements may show a high tensile strength at a short period 
and yet be so defective that the work done with them will disintegrate with 
age. This is due to imperfect composition. The Dyckerhoff brand is inva- 

tiably of correct chemical composition and the work done with it is invariably 
strong and absolutely duratle. 








WEARS 


-A- The same good qualities that make 
JAP-A-LAC the best finish or varnish for 


pean 
ae ae 


7 


«. FLOORS .. 


Must naturally make it the best for 


Interior Woodwork 


It’s the best because it is harder, smoother, 
more elastic, brilliant, and durable than any 
other finish on the market ..... .- 


Specify Jap-a-lac in your plans if you want the best 


results 


Write for free booklet, “ The Home Beautifier,” 
and samples of finished woods. 


The Glidden Varnish Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES NY 
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(Houses Continued.) 
roof, furnace; $10,000; o., Carrie S. Evans; b., Geo. 
H. Kentry; a., Gay & Proctor. 

Pontiac, Mich. — Two-st’y fr. dwell., 46” x 55’, 
shingle roof, hot water; $15,000; a., Edward C. Van 
Leyen, 

MERCANTILE BUILDINGS. 

Boston, Mass.— Summer St., Nos. 161-165, eight- 
st’y bk. mercantile building, 34/ x 39’ x 96/, flat 
roof, steam; $100,000; 0., Joseph Gahm; b., Geo. 
A. Fuller; a., Hartwell, Richardson & Driver. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Spencer, ta.—Two-st’y bk. & terra-cotta court-house, 
70’ x 104’, slate & tin roof, steam; $50,000; o., Clay 
County; a., Kinney & Detweiler. 

STORES. 

Columbus, O.— Spring and High Sts., six-st’y bk. 
& brownst. store, 60’ x 100’, comp. roof, steam; 
$50,000; o., Merchants & Manufacturers’ National 
Bank; a., C. A. Stribling & Co. 

Fort Wayne, Ind, — Six-st’y bk. store-building, 40’ 
x 110’, asphalt roof, fan system heat; $18,000; o., 
M. J. Stack. 

(Continued in Supplement.) 





Boston Society of Architects. 


ROTCH TRAVELLING-SCHOLARSHIP. 


Seventeenth Annual Competition. 





The examination for the Rotch Travelling-Scholar- 
ship will be held at the Boston Architectural Club, 5 
Tremont Place, Boston, on Monday and Tuesday, 
April 16th and 17th, at nine o’clock a. M. 

Candidates must be under thirty years of age, must 
have worked during two years in the employ of an 
architect resident in Massachusetts, and will be re- 
quired to pass preliminary examinations upon the 
following subjects: — 

I. Construction, Theory and Practice. (Written 
examination.) 

II, An Elementary Knowledge of the French Lan- 
guage. (Written examination.) 

Iil. History of Architecture. (Written examina- 
tion.) 

1V. Freehand Drawing from the Cast. 

Candidates who pass in these preliminary examina- 
tions will be asked to present themselves on the third 
Saturday following, for the competition in Design, 

Candidates who have passed in the preliminary 
examiuations since 1897 are eligible for admission to 
the competition in Design without re-examination. 

The successful candidate in each vearly examina- 
tion receives from the Trustees of the Scholarship 
annually, for two years, $1,000, to be expended in 
foreign travel and study; provided always that the 
beneficiary shows such fitness and diligence as may 
be required of him. 

The Boston Society of Architects has offered the 
sum of $75 as a second prize. 

Candidates are required to register their names 
with the Secretary of the Committee three days 
before the opening of the examinations. 

Any further information concerning the Scholar- 
ship can be obtained upon application to 

C, H. BLACKALL, Secretary, 
1268 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


TATE-HOUSE. 


[At Columbia, 8. C.]} 
Plans and specifications will be received until 


We make the Best 


On the Market 


Several Styles and Sizes. If you 


20 Bowery Street 





and [lost Practical 


ADJUSTABLE - DRAWING - TABLE 


for the Money. 


want a Table don’t fail to send for 


our Catalogue and Prices before buying elsewhere. 

















J. G. ALEXANDER MFG. CO., 
- « « Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. As 





COMPETITIONS. 
April 12, for the completion of the State-house; 
probable cost, $200,000. D. H. MEANS, Clk, of Com- 
mission, 1267 


IGH SCHOOL. 
[At Savannah, Ga.) 
Designs will be received by the Trustees of Chat- 


HENRY C, CUNNINGHAM, Chmn. Bldg. Com. 
1269 





PROPOSALS. 


[At Crookston, Minn.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until May 10th, | 
for the erection and construction of a court-house for 
Polk County. JOHN GLEASON, Auditor of Polk | 
County, Minn. 1268 








—- SCHOOL, 
[At Oshkosh, Wis.] | 
Sealed proposals will be received until 12 M. | 
April 12, for the erection of an addition to the | 
State Normal School. A. E. THOMPSON, regent. 
1267 
HURCH. 

[At Janesville, Wis.) 

Sealed proposals will be received until April 10, 
for the erection of a church for the Catholic Society. 
REY. W. A. GOEBEL. 1267 | 


(44° AND ELECTRIC LIGHT FIXTURES. 

[At McKeesport, Pa.) 

Bids will be received by the Secretary of the Board 

of Education April 12, 1900, for furnishing and 

fitting up of gas and electric light fixtures in the new 
high-school building, McKeesport,Pa. D. P. SMITH, 

secretary. 1267 | 


AIL. 
_ : [At New Orleans, La.} 
Sealed proposals will be received unti}] April 9, 
for the erection of a new police jail. W. S. DOUG- 








LASS, comptroller. 1267 





| 
| until April 16, for an addition to and remodelling 
| the court-house. GEO. A. NORTON, Co. Aud. 


ham Academy until April 25, for a high school, | 


(\OURT-HOUSE. 


PROPOSALS. 


| enc eatiattemeacn ADDITION. 
[At Mantorville, Minn.) 
Bids will be received by the County Commissioners 


1268 


YCHOOL-HOUSE. 

S [At Elmwood Place, O.} 

Bids are wanted April 18, for erecting a school 

and for modifications in the present school. B. C, 
DE CAMP, architect, Neave Building, Cincinnati. 
1268 


HURCH. 
[At Mantador, N. D.] 
Bids will be received until April 10, for the erec- 
tion of a Catholic Church here, REY. J. F. STUD- 
NICKA, Wahpeton, N. D. 1267 


OTEL. 
[At New Ulm, Minn.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until April 
10th, for the erection and construction of a brick 
hotel. GUST DREWS. 1267 


AIL. 
[At New Orleans, La.} 
Sealed proposals will be received until April 9, 
fur the erection of a new police jail on the site of the 
present police jail in the square bounded by S. Robert 
son, Perrilat, Cypress and S. Liberty Sts. W. S. 
DOUGLASS, comptroller. 1267 


-. pivearemeerea mens 

[At Niagara, N. D.) 

Sealed proposals will be received by the Board of 

Education until April 14th, for the erection and 

construction of aschool-building. GEO. L. TRIECH- 
LER, pres. 1267 


OSPITAL. 


{At Tomah, Wis.} 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, 

D. C., will receive sealed proposals until April 9th, 

for the erection of a hospital at the Tomah School, 
W. A. JONES, com. 1267 
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oe ¢. L. orsctdilhongagm WORKS, 
The Monarch Water Heater | | teteeste., 


FURNISHES HOT WATER INSTANTLY, } » |} NEW mat. N. ¥. 
AT ANY MOMENT, DAY OR NIGHT.... a ee =| 6The Primo 


Open a Hot Water faucet anywhere in the house, ‘| ee 
and this act instantly turns on the gas at the heater. . itro- 
As there is no storage, the water is heated as it passes ; F Adamant. 
through the coil, furnishing a constant stream of hot sa =} ——ne . eee ee 
wrens any quantity desired. The instant the water = eT! : PLATE 495 R. 
is turned off, the gas is shut off likewise. The hot water it -S ee: ae | No. 33 err 4 
is always fresh, and can be used for cooking or any pure . 1c : 


el-plated Brass 
pose. Write the Brackets, Nickel 


~ =" QOL 1. | ; cm plated Brass 

MONARCH WATER HEATER CO., ‘ ' , Pluck Pipa, Wick 
0 wate , . ae | ¢l-plate /Nhain, 

PITTSBURGH, PA., == ; == Hardwood Pull, 


" 4 "7 and Brass Floor 
For information and catalogue. a r | Flange. 


Copyrighted, 1897. 











Copy of Circular 
furnished on appli 
cation. 





RADCLIFFE 


ypomntien nent rns ANTI-SYPHON TRAP, 
+ EXCELSIOR GREASE TRAPS — sy 
mane : ater The New System 
fenepege ot Syphoned. OF mth 
al re mort r aly Architecture 


; Architectural Drawing: 
from the ; Cleaned. Steam, Electrical. Mechan- 
water, : 7 < Full Vp ical; Civil and Mining 

Used in } ; uly : in Engineering ; Drawing: 
hundreds of T) : ¥ Surveying; Chemistry; 
private and ‘ Guaranteed. ols 8 § Plumbing; Book-keeping; 
public build- \ 4 | digs ae Shorthand; English 
ings. £4 igiig Branches 


Manufactured by rc OHIO l= = —_ . bat A BY MAIL 
SPROUL & McGURRIN “ “iif BRASS & IRON Over 50 Courses 


We have ~% Cbeusnnde to better positions 
7 : ' | and salaries. end for fre irculars, statin 
Grand Rapids, Mich. peectincmemmeeet | MANUFACTURING the subject in which you ‘ae interested. . 
SWVBSSEVSVVesVsesesetd % % we THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
COMPANY, Box 986, Scranton, Pa. 


























Cleveland, O. 

















Contracts for 


Church 
Lighting 


Should include an estimate on the system adopted by 
more than 20,000 churches as the best. This system ts 
the development of over forty years experience in church 
lighting, and the fact that it has supplanted other sys- 
tems, originally installed but found unsatisfactory, is a 
good reason for putting in the right thing the first time. 
We make “ The Great Church Light” for its place, 
conditions of size,and proportion of the interior, deter- 
mining the size, character, and relative angles of the 





reflecting surfaces, and the minimum number of lamps 
Jor the required light. We are constantly receiving the 
most commendatory letters from contracting engineers 
who have installed this light. Send measurements, or 
plans, and we will send an estimate free. 


I. P. Frink 


Geo. Frink Spencer, Mgr. 551 Pearl Street 


Licensed to manufacture Electric and 


Combination Fixtures. NEW YO RK 


NO, 2861 
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Fire-proof Building, 





TRADE 


FRONT BRICK. 
RA HEARTH TILE. 
FIREPROOFINC. 


MARK. MANUFACTURED BY 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


- Rowland P. Keasbey, 
Henry M. mow | = Office, 874 Broadway, New York | egete 








PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
1615 Marquette Building, Chicago. 

- s s 
moonorerey 2 Tile for Fireproofing 
Sao e ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 

Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. 
CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 














The Roebling System of Fireproofing. 

















2 aS Tiere 


Highest efficiency in fire and water tests of the New York Building Department and now the recognited 
standard of fireproof construction. Send for catalogue. 


The Roebling Construction Company, 
121 Liberty Street, New York. 


INERAL WOOL eee | 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., ! “ertland Street, 


NEW YORK. 


























G. REMKUS, 
NEW ENGLAND 495 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


MATERIAL-MEN & GONTRAGTORS:|  ccectricat 


CONTRACTORS. 


| | ARTISTIC RELIEF. | IRVING L. MATSON. 


PAUL VOGT & SONS 29 High St., cor. Federal St., Boston. 
| g7 Haverhill St., nr. Union Station. JAMES W. POOLE &CO., 
37 Pearl St., Boston. 
ARTESIAN WELLS. JAMES WILKINSON CO., 
= 20 Hawley St., Boston. 
HAWES ELECTRIC CO., 
F. A. BASFORD, : 
226 Congress St., Boston. Springfield, Mass. 
E. A. CLARK, 
170 Summer St., Boston. GRAVITY CONCRETE 
MARTIN & WAUGH, MIXERS. 
4 Oliver St., Boston. 
a CONTRACTORS PLANT CO., 
ARCHITECTURAL 79 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
WOODWORK. 
: PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. 
HAZELTON, GODDARD 
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Professional 
Ethics. a 


| The following... 
a | -. - CODE OF ETHICS... 
Prepared in Conformity with the 
OA Best Standards of Practice, and 
az, | Recommended to its Members by 
“i* =| the Boston Society of Architects, 


}; Was - 2 ee 6 eS Gu « 





ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- - 1895... 


SECTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

+ 

SECTION 2. A Member having any owne rship 
in any building material, device or nope 
proposed to be used on work for which he i 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

~ 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.”’ 
* 

SECTION 4. No Member shond guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

+ 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any othez way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

SecTION 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

. 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent ee fessional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award, 

* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi- 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 

amount of commission, or offer to work for 

less than another, in order to secure the work. 
* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 

competition with or to consult with an archi- 

tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 
+ 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 

“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 

bearer has the professional knowledge and 

natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 


* 

SEcTIon 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes. 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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Steel Ceilings 


DEEP EMBOSSED AND SHALLOW 
EMBOSSED PLATES 
Cornices, Borders and Moulds 


to Harmonize. 
Write for Catalogue No. 14 of latest designs. 








SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 


NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
32 Broadway, New York, 








We make a complete line of Panelled 
Fire Doors and Shutters for Interior and 
Exterior use. 


AULA BO a 
i, NAG THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES; 
Cor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams 8t, 
CHICAGO, 


ee eee MORSE, WILLIAMS & CO., Estimates given on application. Send for 


| PHILADELPHIA, PA. Catalogue and Samples. 


ELEVATORS. AAW | Findley Worm Geared PERTH AMBOY 


Factory Elevators. |] terra-cOTTA COMPANY, 


Send for Catalogue A. ee oe 
PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


‘ a yl. a BRookseCo. CLEVELAND, 0: OFFICE, 160 Fifth aes NEw YORK. 














Eastern Dept., W. L. WEDGER & CO., 10 India St., Boston. 
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§ FLOOR@SIDEWALK LIGHTS. pOSTON AGENTS# 
A .OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. WaALpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 
ee SEND oF CATALOGUE. 








Now Ready 


“TOPICAL ARCHITECTURE.” 


Parts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. 
Price 40 cents per Part. 


We Adjust All Stops And Tighten Your Windows. | VANGE -— BOILE and HOT 


HEATING. 


Bradshaw Safe Keep your ’ The now sys- 
Automatic “*%a, Windows a | oa, 
lean. : ios aa i-gs, Conserva- 


4 W ae | 
. Opens into indow ““iple A ‘og é tories and 


Greenhouses. 


7 room like a door. Opener. <2 G. L. SCHICKER, wk Bs say 


Builders’ Exchange, petite le el 


Public Buildings, Office Bidgs., Cleveland, 0. — 7" Gas generated 


from Hard or 


y FOR.. Hotels, Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, A, A, HAYDEN, —— meee Sof Coal. The 


‘ ee * : most practical 
Flats, Residences, etc., etc. Soranton, Pa. . caine Ga the 


market. 
Can be put on any window, OLD or NEW. Lone Sainte, 
; Does Not Alter Your Window. VANCE BOER WORKS, ool oe = 


Address Headquarters, BUFFALO, N. Y. 








USE THE NEW MODEL... .” 
i W'S 
BUILDING MATERIALS. POLO 


—— eh tat Patent Snow Guards, 


BRICK. — P M. (Wholesaie Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) BECAUSE THEY DO NOT INJURE ROOFS. 
Common : Cargo afloat. 
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